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Ten Weeks for Ten Cents 


In order to introduce The Christian Century into new homes the pub- 
lishers propose to send the paper ten weeks for ten cents, 


Beginning With the Issue of September 21. 


Names for this offer must be sent in before September 15. These trial sub- 
scriptions will be positively discontinued at the expiration of the ten weeks 
unless ordered continued by the subscriber. 

We expect to gather a list of several thousand names for this period. One 
subscriber to whom the plan was explained declared that he had ten dollars 
to spend on that proposition and would send us the names of 100 persons 
whom he wishes to become acquainted with The Christian Century and its 
vital message. Others will send smaller lists; still others, perhaps, larger 
lists. This is 


Our Readers’ Own Campaign 


on behalf of their paper. Let every present subscriber think over the names 
of the fellow-members of his church and his friends and make up a list. A 
good set of names would be your Sunday School teachers and officers and 
your board of,elders and deacons. If your pastor is not now a reader be 
sure that he is not overlooked. We Believe Every Reader Will Send in at 
Least One Name. 


BEGIN NOW TO MAKE UP YOUR LIST 


Send it in at once. Use separate sheet or sheets of paper for your names. Put your own 
name at the top as the sender. Keep a duplicate copy of your list. Be sure to make addresses 
plain. Remittance must accompany all lists. , 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 


700 E&st Fortieth Street, Chicago. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


Baptism and Christian Union 

The Christian Century having conspicuous- 
ly championed Christian union, carries on 
the baptismal question under an embarrass- 
ment that provokes this protest. In its 
answer to Mr. Sweeney, it suffers from over 
refinements and so keeps alive a controversy 
that has no substance in it and ought to 
be allowed to die. 

Allow me to unburden the debate by de- 
nying that there is any evidence that Christ 
ever enjoined baptism, much less that he 
bound it as a law for all time. This is 
written by one not quite so old as our 
Emeritus Sweeney who reminds us more 
than once of the advantage which his age 
gives him in a tilt of this kind), but one 
who sees by a larger vision, he hopes, and 
who gives more heed to the greater facts. 
It is a regret that Bro. Sweeney’s age will 
not stretch his experience so far back that 
he might say, “I know it is so, for I was 
there and heard it myself.” 

At the very start, we Disciples, in our 
effort to set up identity between ourselves 
and the early believers, break to pieces. 
For here is Luke’s gospel, in -which is writ- 
ten the commission of Christ to the Apostles, 
and there is no mention of baptism. Then 
here, also, comes John with a written gospel 
that records the commission but omits to 
mention baptism. 

Could Mr. Sweeney or any other Disciple 
minister write or preach a gospel of Christ 
and attempt to give the “great commission” 
and leave out the mention of baptism and 
stand up at the head of the church? Per 
fectly preposterous! Well, that is what 
Luke and John did, and not only so but that 
drastic commission which Mark gives is re 
garded by all scholars, conservative and 
radical alike, as not belonging to the original 
writing. 

And so Matthew 
to connect baptism with the 
and the use of the words “Baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holv Spirit” are now rejected by 


s quite alone in seeming 
commission, 


so great scholars that even Sanday of Oxford 
says he is ready to accept the view that 
they were a later addition. There are other 
very good reasons for this position, sur h 
as that Christ nowhere commanded anything 
to be done to “all nations” as such, and not 
one of the Apostles could be started out of 
Judea toward the nations under that com- 
mission They even lingered after others 
were scattered abroad by the persecution. 

The paltry shift that the other gospel 
writers knew Matthew had placed baptism 
in the commission and that it was not neces- 
sary for them to repeat it is mere pettifog 
ging, and trifling pettifogging at that. 

In all his recorded words Christ never 
brought the names of “Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit” together in any such way. and the 
Spirit had not yet come to his office while 
Christ was here. “The Spirit was not yet 
given because Christ was not yet glorified.” 
It was after the administration was com- 
mitted to the Spirit that the trinity was 
formulated, and it was just as much and as 
well appropriated to the assembly, to the 
Lord’s Day and the Lord’s Supper and to all 
and every Christian act as to baptism. 
Their after use does not show that Christ 
put them in the commission, nor in fact did 
Christ ever give anv commission at all in 
the sense of a last will and testament to be 
delegates, himself with 


ndministered by 
drawn. For our God is a living God, and 
Christ says, IT am he that was dead and am 
alive forevermore and I have the keys of 
death and Hades I open the door and no 
man can shut and no man can open, and 


the Spirit is the seal of the living God and 
he shall be with you alway, even to the end 
of the world, to lead and guide, even to the 
raising us from the dead. 

Get rid of the Roman notion of carrying 
out a dead man’s will by law and accept the 
truth that the living Godhead still animates 
and directs in our lives and hearts, and all 
forms lose their arbitrary value. They “are 
judged of all” whose canon law is Christ’s 
own test, “ye shall know a tree by its fruit,” 
its living present fruit in its present climate, 
not by its exotic product. The word is 
indeed the precious living word because it 
is “the engrafted word”; we grafted the 
New Testament writings upon the Old and 
we continue to engraft hymn-books and 
sermons and printed papers and so keep it 
the living and ever growing word of God. 

To change the figure we, steadily behold- 
ing as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed from glory to glory even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” “Now the Lord is that 
Spirit and where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty” and life and growth. 

Another hindrance in this baptismal con- 
troversy is the interchangeable use of the 
church and the kingdom. To say Disciples 
and Presbyterians are in the kingdom is 
not correct, though the kingdom may be in 
them just as “Christ is in you the hope of 
glory,” a glory yet to come when this human 
society shall be ruled by Him. 

The church is to the Kingdom of heaven 
what the Baptist was to Christ. He said, 
“fam not the Christ but am sent to pre- 
pare the way for him.” And the church 
must get to work at the big affairs of the 
Kingdom, and that it can never do while it 
carries on baptism and washing of feet 
and other such ordinances helpful to the pro- 
fession of the priest but a hindrance to the 
life of the lay people. 

Rabinical subtleties and Roman juridics 
continue to hinder the life of the Spirit 
which works in us to do His will. This 
same Spirit invites us to rise up and with 
the freedman’s sovereignty command the 
senates and the marts of the earth that 
they become Christian that our prayer may 
be answered, “thy kingdom come thy will 
be done on earth even as in heaven.” 

Holland, Mich, J. S. Hugues, 


Church Membership and 
Heaven Membership 


[ proffer my help to The Christian Cen- 
tury in the effort to untangle a tangle. 
The Christian Century is taking logical but 
mistaken grounds. The logical ground is 
that pious people living as Christians live 
and making such character as Christians 
make, though not immersed, are members of 
the Church of Christ, and ought to be re- 
ceived as members in the local church. Ad- 
mitting that these persons are members of 
the Chureh of Christ, The Christian Century 
takes the only logical and consistent ground. 
No man, no congregation, can refuse them 
every or any right, possession and privilege 
that comes to a member of the @hurch of 
Christ, including membership in the local 
church, 

The mistake the Christian Century makes 
is in assuming that these are members of 
the Church of Christ. Others make the 
same mistake. The Christian Century will 
easily hold its own and defeat any who 
may stand up to contend with them against 
receiving the unimmersed into the local 
church who admit that sueh are members of 
the Church of Christ. 

Who are members of the Church of 
Christ? Here the battle must be fought. 


This is the decisive question. How is this 
to be determined? Only by an appeal to the 
Scriptures, to Jesus and the Apostles, 
No man can say who are members, or what 
constitutes membership. In John 3:5, Jesus 
has at once and forever decided this matter. 
“Except one be born of water and the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom 
of God.” “Kingdom of God” here evidently 
stands for the Church of Christ. 

If after this declaration. any Apostle 
should be found teaching contrary to this, 
he would forfeit his claim to apostleship. 
In stating the conditions of entering into 
the kingdom (church) Jesus has made it 
doubly sure by saying we cannot enter any 
other way. He must have had The Christian 
Century in mind when he said it. This, now, 
is decided. Those not born of water and of 
the Spirit are not members of the Church 
of Christ, no matter who says they are. 

Here a great hue and cry is raised, “Then 
all this Christian faith, Christian living, 
Christian ‘character, all this piety and godly 
living and devotion an: sacrifice and giving 
goes for naught and these people are all 
lost simply because they did not under- 
stand that they ought to be immersed.” 

Oh, simple and slow of heart! It is not 
Heaven Membership we are discussing. It 
is Church Membership. Nobody is saying 
all these people are to fail of heaven. That 
is God’s business, not ours. We are not the 
custodians of Heaven. We are in a large 
sense the custodians of the church. If we 
should agree that more unimmersed than 
immersed people will get to heaven it would 
not affect the case in the least, nor change 
the conditions of church membership. 

[ call upon The Christian Century to show 
that unimmersed people are “born of water,” 
and that those not born of water are in the 
kingdom (church) of God. I also charge 
The Christian Century to be open and fair, 
and not to attempt to pay on the feelings 
of the people, with the ery that church 
heaven membership are 


membership and 
Stick to the question. It 


under discussion. 
is church membership. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. E. L. FRAZIER. 

[There is something very refreshing about 
Mr. Frazier’s communications, of which the 
above is a fair sample. His own position of 
course is preposterous, but he sees the point 
and talks to it. It is perfectly clear to 
any one bred in the Disciples way of think- 
ing that as Disciples we have no right to 
exclude from membership in our churches 
those who are members of the Church of 
Christ. To do so is to adopt the essential 
principle of sectarianism against which all 
our history is a protest. There is no other 
ground for us to take; either we must prac- 
tice Christian union or we must practice 
sectarianism. But we are shocked at the 
heresy to which our good friend resorts im 
order to combat what he regards as our 
heresy. This “heaven-membership” is ® 
new thing. We do not read of it in the 
New Testament. “He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved.” “Repent and 
be baptized for the remission of your 
sins.” That is the way our New Testament 
reads. Where is there any New Testament 
promise for any one to get to heaven who 
has not been “saved” or whose sins havé 
not been remitted? And where is there any 
promise of salvation or remission of sins 
except to those who have been baptized? 
And, of course, there is no baptism, in out 
correspondent’s way of thinking, without 
immersion. This is a serious heresy, Bro. 
Frazier. We warn you not to be wise above 
what is written!—Tue Eprrors.] 
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Editorial 


The Churches and Organized Labor 

Over 125,000 ministers are being requested by the Social Service 
Commission of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ to 
preach on some phase of the labor question on Labor Sunday, 
September 3. ar 

The Rev. Chas. S. Macfarland, Secretary of the Commission, 
whose office address is 1611 Clarendon Building, Fourth avenue 
and Eighteenth street, New York, has sent out a call to the secre- 
taries of the ministerial associations in the cities, recommending 
that wherever possible a union service be held in one of the 
churches on Sunday night, to which organized labor and all other 
workingmen and women be invited; and that the various min- 
icters preach sermons appropriate to the occasion in their own 
churches on the morning of September 3. 

At a recent convention of the American Federation of Labor, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted designating the “Sunday pre- 
ceding the first Monday in September as Labor Sunday and that 
the churches of America be requested to devote some part of this 
day to the discussion of some phase of the labor question.” The 
various central and local labor bodies were also requested, in this 
resolution, “to co-operate in every legitimate way with the min- 
isters who thus observe Labor Sunday, seeking, with them, to 
secure as large an audience of workingmen and others as possible.” 

The Social Service Commission has prepared for the ministers 
a leaflet of “Suggestions for Labor Sunday,” and also an elaborate 
program for the services, which will meet the requirements of any 
church in town or city. We advise pastors to write to Dr. Mac- 
farland for a sample. The price of the folder containing order of 
service is one dollar for one hundred. 


New Venture of Catholic Laymen 

Catholic laymen of New York, led by the Rev. Terence J. Shealy, 
S J. of Fordham University as spiritual director, are entering 
upon a work wholly new in the Catholie Church in this country, 
and so far as they know, in any other country. It is a school for 
the enlisting and training of Catholic laymen as public speakers 
and teachers. 

At first normal work will only be attempted, the plan being 
te create a corps of experts who shall, in turn, train other Catholic 
laymen by the holding of classes in their home parishes. The 
studies will be social service and Catholic apologetics, and the 
instruction, both normal and primary, will be placed as far as 
possible on a college basis, with examinations and practice work. 
The students are to be volunteers only, and preference will be 
given to college graduates. 

The school, intended not for New York only but for the entire 
East, has received the hearty endorsement of Archbishop Farley 
and several bishops in his province. It will have two parts. The 
spiritual part will be a House for Retreats, which will be opened 
at the end of this month. It is a fine old mansion on Staten 
York Harbor. There are 
grounds of twenty acres, and accommodations in the mansion for 


Island, facing the narrows of New 
forty to fifty men. The first retreat will be given about the middle 
of next month. 

Two years ago retreats for laymen were begun in Fordham 
College, New York City. They were so popular that temporary 
qvarters for them were provided on an island in Long Island 
Sound. Now permanent quarters are provided as stated, which 
quarters are to be enlarged as funds permit. The retreats last 
from Friday to Monday morning, and are conducted on the same 
lires as retreats for priests. Only one business day, and that 
Saturday, is sacrificed, and the plan is to maintain the retreats 
throughout the year. It is reckoned that every week the entire 
number of men who can be accommodated will be enrolled. Re- 
treats may be taken by men not Catholics, and a few Protestants 
have already made them. 


The practical or material part of the school will be the lectures 
©n social service. These will be begun in October next, and will 
given in the rooms of the Fordham University School of Laav. 
These rooms are in Nassau Street, in lower Manhattan, so that 


be 


classes will be conducted at the noon hour on week days 
as well as two week nights. The courses of study are now in 
preparation. Instructors will be members of the faculty of Ford- 
ham College. Laymen will be taught voice culture, the preparation 
of addresses, pedagogy, and will be given practice work in the 
instruction of other laymen in classes held in parishes of New 
York and vicinity. 

While the Jesuit priest named is the prime mover in the enter- 
prise, he is heartily supported in his plans by a large number of 
Catholic laymen of influence. These laymen are brokers, lawyers 
and other business and professional men, whose aim is to develop 
the resource of the laity and turn it to personal and practical 
use in the Catholic Church. The two lines of instruction, apart 
from the spiritual strengthening by the retreats, are the labor 
and similar questions, and the doctrines and history of the 
Catholic Church. The name of the new organization to have charge 
of the school and its work is the Laymen’s League for Retreats 
and Social Studies, 


World Methodist Conference Plans 


Committees have just concluded program and other details of 
the Methodist Ecumenical Conference which is to meet in Toronto 
next October. Unlike the recent Baptist Alliance, world Methodists 
will bring together a representative body, designed to fix policies 
for Methodism in every country, and then to return to their 
homes and officially to carry such policies into effect. 

The program will afford surveys of world Methodism during the 
past ten years, or since the last Ecumenical Conference, and will 
then present Methodism in the Church universal, its foreign mis- 
sionary work, its theological heritage, permanent results of Bible 
criticism, and methods in Bible study. Live questions will be 
presented in the relations of the Church to modern thought, to 
the household, the child, young people, men and women. The 
temperance question, training for the ministry, Methodist literature, 
Christian unity and peace, will conclude the program. 

The two Sundays covered, October 8 and 15, will for the first 
time be included in the program. Preachers will be provided for 
Toronto churches, the religious aspects of Commerce and Industry, 
Former Vice- 
President Fairbanks of Indiana and Arthur Henderson, M. P., a 


and observance of Sunday being two of the themes. 


ls bor leader and Methodist layman of England, will speak on labor 
questions, and the Hon. Walter Runciman, a member of the 
British cabinet, will talk on “International Relations,” bringing 
out it is expected the part and place of the churches in the ending 
of war. 

Ecumenical Conferences have the plan of electing four secretaries, 
the head one to be named by the Methodists of the country in 
Canada has waived its 
rights and Dr. Henry K. Carroll, the well known American Meth- 
odist layman, prominent in United States census and Methodist 


which the ecumenical session is held. 


missionary work, has been chosen for secretary of the Toronto 
meeting. It is reckoned that three to four thousand Methodists 
will attend, including local Conference members, but these will 
represent almost every country and Methodists to the number of 
many millions. 


World Catholic Federation 


A World Federation of Catholic Societies is proposed. The 
American Federation has, through its secretary, made formal sug- 
gestion to the Westminster Federation Council of London, and that 
body has acted favorably. Together they have agreed to invite 
the societies of the Continent of Europe, and of Catholic mission 
fields of the world. 

Aims set forth by the American Federation are an international 
bond of union, the support of world movements like the truth and 
defence societies, and the holding, once every five or ten years, of 
International Catholic Congresses for the personal acquaintance 
of Catholic leaders and the furthering of Catholic Church interests. 
The Westminster’ Federation has voted to submit the matter to 
the Archbishop of Westminster for his approval. 
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Social Survey 


Public Drinking-Cups and Public Thirst 
.The day of the individual drinking-cup has come. In many states 
it is illegal to permit the use of public drinking-cups. Undoubtedly 


the promiscuous use of a single cup by thousands of people, without 

















any effort to sterilize or even to cleanse it, is attended by many risks 
of transmitting disease germs. Possibly the danger of contagion by 
means of public drinking-cups was somewhat overstated during the 
period of agitation in favor of the proposed legislation, but that 


there is risk cannot be denied. One who has seen pilgrims by the 
thousands in Jerusalem kissing sacred relics, or who has noticed 
tourists in St. Peter’s, Rome, kissing the bronze statue of Jupiter 
Saint Peter, cannot but lose 


But on the other hand, hardly 


which has been transformed into a 
some of his fear of deadly germs. 

a week passes but some surgeon is poisoned in the course of his 
professional duties. The drinking-cup reform is in the right direc- 
The public towel ought to be the next nuisance to be ban- 
goes—and it goes a good ways— 
Now that the germ-bearing cup 
Already many travelers, 


tion. 
ished. It 
than the common drinking-cup. 
has gone, what is the thirsty public to do? 
it is stated, have been driven to bottled beer and mineral water. 
The one is too dangerous 


is worse, so far as it 


But these will not, and must not, suffice. 
(its use, too, is illegal in many states) and the latter is too expen- 
Railway coaches ought to be furnished with 
free paper drinking-cups, for one thing. Doubtless first-class rail- 
ways will provide them as soon as the traveling public demands 
them. In the meantime, travelers would do well to get into the 
habit of carrying their own drinking-cups. They do not expect 
public tooth-brushes, and public drinking-cups are almost as repul- 
sive. The present emergency furnishes an admirable opportunity 
for the young people’s societies of many towns and cities. Let 
them provide a supply of paper drinking-cups which may be had by 
Let these be put in a convenient place 
Above the receptacle 


sive for most people. 


the quantity at low prices. 
in railway stations, near the “water cooler.” 
place a placard bearing the names of the churches of the town, the 
hours for service, the names of the pastors. Near by put a notice 
with some such words as these: “The young people of the Cold: 
water churches provide these drinking-cups free to the traveling 
When you are in this city we should be glad to welcome 


public. 
A little coiperation 


you to any of the meetings of our churches.” 
among the several young people's societies would reduce to a small 
amount the expense to each. The advertisement would be a taking 
Some young men, glad of an excuse to drink, might be kept 
Many a tired mother and her baby would be re- 


one, 
out of saloons. 
freshed. 


The Christian Endeavor Convention at 
Atlantic City 


The Christian Endeavor convention just held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., appears to have enjoyed some measure of that enthusiasm 
which a few years ago characterized its meetings. Something like 
8,000 delegates crowded the auditorium on the “million dollar pier.” 
The report of Mr. William Shaw, general secretary, showed an increase 
of over 1,000,000 members since July, 1909, in the United States. China 
has recruited 831 societies during the same period. He pleaded for 
the spiritual welfare of the immigrant, the betterment of Sunday 
labor conditions, and the success of the fight against immoral moy- 


ing pictures. President Clark will continue to travel about the 
world enlisting new' forces and strengthening the work. In his ad- 


dress Doctor Clark said: “This is peculiarly the year to press the 
peate idea... . Let these two years to come mark a great advance 
the world over in promoting the fellowship of mankind... . Our 
duty to promote the fellowship of the churches as well as of the 
nations must never be forgotten or minimized. It is our God-given 
privilege and duty to continue, as in the past, to be, perhaps, the 
chief agency in bringing the young people of all Protestant denom- 
inations together on a non-sectarian basis of love and service to 
God and man. ... There are two dangers to be guarded against. 
First, a narrow exclusiveness which would make the society merely 
a prayer-meeting, with a narrow round of duties for a few of the 
spiritually gifted; and, on the other hand, an unintelligent inclu- 
siveness which, for the sake of numbers or prestige, adopts every 
latest young people’s fad, thus belittling or perhaps crowding out 
the very things which Christian Endeavor was established to main- 
tain, until at last, as one has graphically expressed it, ‘the guest 
has eaten up the host.’” President Taft, who was a speaker at 
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the convention, declared that the negotiations for the arbitration 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States had reached 
such a stage that there is no doubt as to the signing of the pact, 
The President expressed the hope that eventually half a dozen 
European countries may sign the treaty. Mr. George W. Coleman, 
of Boston, was elected as a trustee to succeed the late Dr. Way. 
land Hoyt. The comprehensive resolutions were prepared by Dr. 
Howard B. Grose, editor of Missions. 


The Progress of the American Teacher 
There can be no doubt that United States school teachers as q 


whole are improving in their intellectual attainments, in their 
character of men and women, and especially as pedagogues, The 
thoughtless public is less disposed than formerly to poke fun at the 
“schoolma’ams” and to refer to the men as “wielders of the birch.” 
One notable agency in the elevation of the personnel of the sp'endid 
group of teachers, to whom the country owes more than it can 
ever repay, has been the National Education whose 
growing usefulness and power have stimulated public respect for 
the profession. At the meeting of the association at San Francisco 
there was a large and representative attendance. Many of the 
The emphasis placed upon effi- 
Mr. Carroll G. Pearse, superin- 


Association, 


papers read were of a high order. 
ciency and morals was noteworthy. 
tendent of schools of Milwaukee, was elected president. 


Foreign Affairs 

In Great Britain parliament is still considering the veto bill. 
Lord Lansdowne’s amendment, which provides for exclusion from 
the operation of the bill of legislation relating to Irish home rule, for 
joint sittings of the two houses in case of disagreement, and for a ref- 
erendum where disagreements cannot be reconciled, was adopted by 
a large majority, the government, however, announcing that it would 
not accept this amendment. It is understood that the commons 
will eventually reject all amendments. The bill went back to the 
commons on July 13. The talk of compromise between the two 
houses grows louder, the lords appearing to believe that King George 
will really appoint a sufficient number of Liberal peers to carry 
the present veto bill, which is intended to curtail the powers of 
the lords, if the present Conservative majority continues to oppose 
it. Rather than submit to this the lords, undoubtedly, will yield. 
——The Montreal Witness believes there is greater respect for law 
in Protestant countries than in those nominally Catholic. It cites 
the fact that when the Eucharistic Congress met in Montreal, a 
year ago, there was no disturbance, although thousands of Prot- 
estants watched the parade, while, this year, at Madrid, the parad- 
ers were cautioned to march in silence lest hostile demonstrations 
on the part of Republicans and Anti-Clericals should follow. As it 
was, a bomb was exploded which injured sixty people. In Nimes, 
France, the bishop has just been fined for displaying the papal flag 
on the oceasion of the Joan of Are festival. “It is in the interests 
of Roman Catholics,” it says, “as well as of themselves, that Prot- 
estants are working when they accept Dr. John Clifford’s advice and 
‘hold on to their Protestantism.’”——-As The Christian Century has 
already pointed out, the New Turk party has no easy task in govern- 
ing the empire. It is not entirely at one among its members, it has 
inherited centuries of bad precedents and examples of official steal- 
ing, the people themselves are so largely ignorant, religious hatred 
is so bitter, while the problem of governing an empire so large and 
with so many conflicting and discordant elements is one to tax the 
resources of even a more competent government. Just at present, 
trouble appears to center in Albania, the southwest part of Euro- 
pean Turkey. The Albagians, like the people of Arabia, are bit- 
terly complaining of the oppression which they feel. There is 
bound to be another upheaval in Turkey. Yet we have been saying 
this for years. 


The Grafter 


By Epwin DAvIs SCHOONMAKER. 
To have from home with confidence of friends 
And then return, a thing that has his price; 
To know within his heart that this is so: 
To have sold honor, yet to take men’s hands; 
To meet the honest merchant in the street, 
The humble workman clean beneath his grime; 


To face the Sabbath in the little church, 


7 > 
gone 


And after service feel the press of friends 
And hear sincerely spoken words of praise, 
While wife and children stand admiring by— 
Is this not Hell? 
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Sunday-School 


Stati-tics. 
The statistician may be the last person in the world to understand 
the meaning of a movement but without him we cannot reach ade 


quate conclusions relative to the progress of morals and religion. 
What is the influence of the Sunday-school in the world? The fol- 
lowing figures, from the report of Secretary Marion Lawrance at 
the convention of the International Sunday-school Association of 
North America, held in San Francisco, June 21 to 27, are wortlr 
studying: 


“Six million one hundred and eighty-five thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-five pieces of literature have been issued from our office 
during the last three years. 

“We are glad to record that we have 1,050 banner counties, as 
against 716 three years ago, a gain of 46 per cent. 

“Forty-eight Sunday-school conventions for every day in the year 
is W hat it means to hold 53,380 conventions in three years. 

“Twenty-seven thousand, eight hundred and seventy cradle rolls 
with 687,626 babies in them, show a gain of 60 per cent in three 
years in this department. 

" “The home department has made a commendable gain, reporting 
19,700 departments with 644,417 enrolled members. 

“Qne million one hundred and ninety-three thousand four hundred 
and twenty-two conversions reported for the triennium indicate a 
gain of over 290,000 above the figures reported at Louisville. When 
we consider that this means the conversion of over 1,000 souls a day 
it ought to make us truly thankful. . 

“The growth of teacher training during the last nine years is 
indicated by the following: At the Denver convention in 1902 we 
reported one person in 111 of the officers and teachers in North 
America as enrolled in a teacher training class; at Toronto in 
1905 the proportion was one in sixty-four; at Louisville in 1908 it 
was one in twenty, and now it is one in twelve.” 


The Religion of Youth. 
In his address at the Sunday-school convention in San Francisco 
on the subject, “The Relation of the Church to the Ten Ages,” Bish- 


op Hughes said: 


“It is never anything less than a tragedy to fasten men’s relig- 
ious duties on children. The Bible makes no such blunder. Its 
children are not little old men and little old women. They are 
just children, and they serve only as children may serve naturally. 
The maid in Naaman’s household does a service in a child’s way. 
The little sister that saved Moses’ life played along the river banks 
and ceased not to be a child even when she became a shrewd heroine. 

“The boy that picked up the arrows and made answer to Jonathan 
helped to preserve the life of David, the coming king; but he served 
in the fashion of a boy. The lad that handed his lunch basket to 
Christ and became a partner in the most dramatic of our Lord’s 
miracles did all his work after .the manner of a generous and 
impulsive boy. Paul’s nephew saved the great apostle’s life, as 
you will read in the Acts; but he never assumed his uncle’s duties. 
It is good and suggestive to note that Moses and David, the great- 
est figures in the Old Testament, and Paul, the greatest human 
figure in the New Testament, were saved to their work by chil- 
dren who served better than they knew and yet served only in the 
ways of childhood. The Bible knows no childish ‘prigs,’ but it 
does know childish tasks.” 


President Taft on the Sunday-school. 

Not all Sunday-school teachers are fully alive to the greatness 
of their opportunity. All need to be reminded frequently of what 
it means to assist others in attaining a knowledge of religious 
truth and of the sacred book of Christians. In the following words 
of President Taft, spoken on Anniversary Day in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
there is encouragement for every teacher in the Sunday-school: 


As I look on these faces and go about the streets of Brooklyn, 
1 am sincerely sorry to think that I have not had in my life the 
privileges that have grown up in the lives of Brooklyn men and 
women in the annual Sunday-school observance of Anniversary 
Day. It must be one to which you all cling. It must be of vast 
enthusiasm in your schools. It is a thing that must cling to you, 
because its advantages grow upon you each year. Now, with respect 
to Sunday-schools, there are a great many reasons why you should 
attend them. But I would speak to the young men and women 
who are old enough to understand the importance of literature and 
history, and I would urge upon them the necessity of close atten- 
tion to the lessons taught and learned in the Sunday-school. The 
study of the Bible, the study of the history of the Bible, and the 
Study of its literature will form in after-life a wealth and position 
for you which you cannot now understand. The men who speak 
with most telling effect are those able to command illustrations 
from Holy Writ, who are familiar with the stories of Holy Writ, 
and who can tell them to their audiences. They are the ones who 
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understand the force of that Book. And, boys and girls, it is in 
the Sunday-school where you get the opportunities which you 
never have again in all your busy life to familiarize yourselves with 
its lessons and literature. I do not mean to say that that is the 
chief benetit from Sunday-school attendance, and I should be lack- 
ing in appreciation if I did say so, for that is only one of the chief 
benefits of the Sunday-school. The greatest one, of course, is lay- 
ing the foundations of a moral and religious character. To the 
older students, this is something I would impress on them; for they 
realize as they grow older the opportunities they have lost if they 
have not studied that Book of Books. 


Universalist 
His Own Fault. 

Readers of the Ladies Home Journal will remember the informa- 
tion which a certain woman imparted to them througi that period- 
ical a few years ago concerning her experiences in visiting churches 
in the cities of America. She started out to discover how often 
she could contrive to be ignored. She succeeded so well that her 
articles were highly entertaining. What she did not consider and 
what her readers did not always remember is the fact that if we 
adopt her attitude we can be ignored every day, by our best friends, 
and in our own homes. The Universalist Leader comments thus 
on this method of finding ground of complaint against the church: 


Every little while some “Smart Alec” swings into the public 
view with the astounding statement that he has been to churches 
of various kinds for the last few years and no one has taken any 
notice of him! He puts this up as the final judgment against the 
church, and there are always plenty of newspapers eager to give 
currency to the statement of the aggrieved one. Now we believe 
thoroughly in a social church so long as it does not violate the 
purpose of the church and the standards of good sense and good 
breeding. but we do feel that whenever this individual comes for- 
ward with this plaint, that the only thing to say to him is that 
he is probably not worth noticing! If he goes to church to be 
noticed, if that is his object, there is no reason why he should be. 
If he goes to church to worship God the chances are he will not 
be looking for other people to worship him. If he goes to church 
to do some good, he will find a way to do it. But if he goes for 
the purpose of finding fault, he would be disappointed if some one 
did speak to him, for then his preformed opinion would be blasted! 
There is hardly a church in existence today where a person can 
go and not receive recognition, all he deserves, all he needs, and 
all he wants. if he does not prevent it himself. From a contem- 
porary we cull the latest story of this freak churchgoer, and, while 
it may be an extreme case, it illustrates what is true in nearly 
every instance which has come to public notice. It appears that 
a man “appeared in church with his hat on, and when the usher 
requested him to remove it, he explained his disrespect by saying 
that he had attended the church for two years without any one 
having spoken to him, and he was determined in some way to get 
an introduction. He was, of course, very much obliged to the usher 
for speaking to him. Which moves us to say that this man who 
goes about from church to church to see whether the people will 
speak to him must be the same man we have heard of all our lives, 
who carries a chip on his shoulder. He is looking for something 
to complain about. He does really go to church at times—very 
seldom, though it might be a good thing for him to go to church 
once in a while to worship. But we must be excused from believing 
that any one, rich or poor, who goes to church is really neglected, 
except in rare and widely separated instances.” 


Christian Science 

The Darker Side of the Picture. 

“The ultimate and final test of any system or philosophy is usually 
furnished by the child.” This is the text of an article in the Inde- 
pendent on, “Christian Science and the Child,” by Dr. Henry Dwight 
Chapin, president of the American Pediatric Society. Various forms 
of mental healing have come into vogue as a result of the strain 
of our engrossing life and in an endeavor to relieve this strain. 
All the so-called healing systems that ignore the methods and pro- 
gress of medical science gain their reputation by dealing with imag- 
inary or functional or quickly limiting diseases. The tragedy is 
liable to begin when it comes to severe organic or infectious diseases. 
Dr. Chapin gives instances of children that have been relieved by 
scientific treatment, against the protests of the Christian Science 
cult, and also of children permanently weakened, and of others ex- 
posed to infectious diseases because parents and friends persisted, 
in ignoring plain facts. The article closes with these words: 


“Ah! but it gives us such rest and peace.” 

A peace derived by ignoring the sterner facts of life is too dearly 
bought. Against the vapid joy and peace that this form of faith 
gives to any neurotic man or woman you may often count a sick 
or maimed or dying child. This is the dark, cruel, sinister side 
of the picture. It is really the child that is offered as a sacrifice 
on the altar of this unnatural belief. 

It is time for plain and emphatic words. An appeal should 
be made not only to the intelligence, but to the public heart and 
conscience by those who can speak with knowledge and authority. 
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The Home Life of Jesus 


The wonderful boy who sat among the teachers of Israel in the 
temple and amazed them by his understanding was content to return 
to the home of Joseph and Mary and submit himself to their guid- 
ance. From the beginning he gave honor to his father and mother. 
He was not puffed up by the superior insight he possessed; on the 
contrary, he reverenced the simple goodness he saw in that humble 
home in Nazareth. 

Pious imagination has been busy with the story of Joseph and 
Mary and has added much to it. According to the apocryphal 
account Joseph was over ninety years old when he was selected 
by the priests to be the husband of Mary. When he was a hundred 
and eleven years old his body was that of a youth and he worked 
: Details of his life have 
1871 Pius 


IX proclaimed St. Joseph patron of the whole church, committing 


at his trade till the last day of his life. 
been seen in vision by various saints of the church. In 


“to the most powerful patronage of the Holy Patriarch, Joseph, 
Himself and all the faithful, and solemnly declared him Patron 
of the Catholic Church.” The reader of the gospels finds evidence 
that Joseph was a pious man, a good husband, and an honest 
prefer him to the Joseph of apocryphal! 
The childhood of our Lord was 


workman. As such we 


writers and the medieval saints. 
guarded by an honest working man, and it is a comfort to believe 
that there have been and are millions of other working men just 
as honest and pious as Joseph. 

To Mary, the mother of Jesus, the angel said, “Hail, thou that art 
highly favored, the Lord is with thee.” But there is nothing in 
the gospel narrative to indicate that she was superior in wisdom 
and goodness to other women of Israel. She of the best 
women that earth. Not to a goddess, but to a 


modest, sensible young woman was the training of the child Jesus 


was one 


ever lived upon 


committed. God has great respect for the genuinely human and 
he intrusts human beings with great responsibilities. Men have 
not had faith in one another and consequently they have found 


it hard to believe that a woman not unlike millions of other women 
allowed to the They have, 
therefore, put her in a class by herself and established a cult of 
Mary. 
held in reverence, but this has come in spite of the extravagant 


was eare for the Savior of world. 


Much good has come to mankind because Mary has been 


honor paid to her. 


sisters of Jesus with whom he must 


have played and worked. What they meant to him can be deter- 
mined only as we learn the value of the companionships of child- 


There were brothers and 


As Jesus grew in mind and heart, his brothers and 
In later life he took 
minister to 


hood and youth. 
sisters were doubtless helpers of his growth. 
time needed for rest and refreshment that he might 
the needy and distressed. It is in harmony with all the facts to 
hold that the strength of his youth was freely employed for the 


and sisters. They were younger than he. 


benefit of his brothers 
He was able to teach them how to play and how to do their earliest 
tasks. 
he multiplied. 
he fed their worthier ambitions. 


The sorrows of their childhood he shared and their joys 
Their hopes for the future were known to him and 
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Jesus was a carpenter. He helped to support the family, [¢ 
was in accordance with Jewish custom that he was taught a trade. 
It was a saying of the rabbis that he who did not teach his son 
a trade taught him to steal. The Jew prized his independence and 
he knew there was no independence for the man who lacked skill 
in the doing of some useful thing. Jesus the working man teaches 
No loafer can be 
2 Christian. A loafer may refrain from active wickedness; the 
Christian makes a positive contribution to the welfare of mankind 
Intelligence depends upon the use of the hands, 
has been introduced into the 


that religion and work are inseparably joined. 


Manual training 
schools, not to make craftsmen, but 
to make men of clear heads and strong hearts. Such will 
never be idlers. They know what is while. The dignity 
of labor is the theme of many a writer and speaker; some day we 
shall not have to say much about it, for in that day all men will 
rejoice in their labor and honor only those who do their part ot 
life’s work. Then the world will be Christian and understand the 
life of the carpenter of Nazareth. [Midweek service, August ¥. 
Luke 2:51; Matt. 12:46-50; Mark 2:1-12; 6:3; John 2:2-3; 


19:26, 27.] Ss. J 


men 
worth 


New York Preachers and Their Salaries 
To an extent never known before, New York City has lately 
drawn upon able ministers of the rest of the country to receive 
her big salaries and fill her famous pulpits. York’s Pro- 
world, outstripping in 
number of members, in financial incomes, in salaries paid to 


New 
testant churches are the largest in the 


preachers, and in gifts to missions, any churches of any name 
in London, or Paris, Berlin or Rome. Within a very short time 
New York has called to her pulpits ten ministers to whom it pays 


$123,000 a year in the aggregate. One of those it brought from 


Birmingham, England, and one is New York born. The other 
eight came from other American cities. 

In every one of the eight cases the men called were doing 
important work in their several cities. In some of the cases 


the men were needed in supreme degree in the cities where they 
were. New York, however, with her larger stipends and greater 


opportunity, the latter real or imagined, drew the men away. 


The highest salaried ministers in America, probably in the 
world, are the Rev. Dr. William T. Manning of Trinity, New 
York, and the Rev. Dr. John Henry Jowett, New York, the one 
Episcopal, the other Presbyterian. With stipend and house 


And these 
salaries, or any others of the ten recently called, are not over 
Were the salaries not at 


allowance their pay approaches $25,000 a year each, 
liberal, for enormous. 
these high figures only wealthy men could afford to accept the 
The salaries 


expenses are 


positions. It is not that great men demand big pay. 
are made what they are simply to meet conditions. 

The salary of the new Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
the Rev. Dr. William M. Grosvenor, and the new pastor of the Brick 
the Rev. Dr. William P. Merrill, is $12,000 a year each. 
Chicago suffers that New York may have one of these men. 
The Rey. Dr. Malcolm James McLeod, recently from the Pacific 
Coast, the new pastor of St. Nicholas Dutch Church, the oldest 
in New York, receives $15,000 a The Coast suffered that 
New York might have him, just as it did when the Rev. Dr. W. 
Foulkes of Portland went to Rutgers Church, New York, at $10,000 


Church, 


year. 


8 year. 

The Rev. Howard C. Robbins, a New England man lately in 
charge of a New Jersey suburban church, goes to the Incarnation, 
New York, at $10,000 a gear. The Rev. Dr. S. Edward Young, 
prominent on the floor of the General Assembly just held, although 
quite a young man, gets $9,000 a year, and went from Pittsburg, 
where leaders are needed. the Rev. John Mockridge, 
leaving Louisville where needed, went to Trinity Chapel, New 
York, at $7,500 and the Rev. Theodore Sedgewick, doing a great 
work in St. Paul and needed in the north west, went to Calvary, 
New York, at $7,500. London has never drained England to an 
extent that New York drains other American cities at the present 


Finally, 


moment. 

Not a few of these salaries are higher than their figures indicate, 
since houses are provided, and houses mean much in New York. 
Nor are these the only high salaried ministers New York main- 
Indeed, these are merely the recruits of one fairly active 
spring season. The Rev. Dr. David James Burrell of the Marble 
Collegiate Dutch Church receives $15,000 a year, the Rev. Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson of the Broadway Tabernacle $12,000, the 


tains. 




















Rey. Dr. Ernest M. Stires of St. Thomas Church $12,000, the 
Rev. Dr. Leighton Parks of St. Bartholomew’s $12,000, the Rev. 
Dr. Charles L. Slattery of Grace Church $12,000, the Rev. Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis of Plymouth Church $12,000, and the Rev. 
Dr. William Carter of the Madison Avenue Reformed, $10,000. 
Like the others, most of these are provided with houses, and 
like all of the others they are under expenses that preachers 
in smaller cities are not compelled to bear. 


Attacks and Defences of Methodist Polity 

Bishop Thomas B. Neeley of New Orleans, whg for years has 
given study to Methodist Church polity, has come to the defence 
of that polity in reply to attacks now making by Methodist lay- 
men. Some Laymen’s Associations, in the conferences held last 
spring, proposed radical changes in Methodism. These propositions 
have been sent to other associations, and throughout Methodism 
North this fall it is expected these changes will be heard and 
recommended. The fall conferences begin about August 15, and 
the laymen’s associations meet at the same times and places. 

Methodist laymen charge failure to Methodism in certain places, 
notably in the large cities, owing to defects in polity. The propo- 
sitions put forth contemplate laymen sitting as members of the 
annual conferences as they now do in the quadrennial general con- 
ferences; laymen as members of the cabinets of bishops which 
make appointments of ministers; the districting of bishops, making 
each supreme in a diocese after the Episcopal or Catholic plans; 
and the multiplication of the number of bishops so that each may 
be familiar with his own field and stay sufficiently long in it to 
be able to lead Methodism in that field constantly and intelligently. 
Under the present Methodist plan bishops, now only twelve in 
number, hold annual conferences in many parts of the country, 
and perhaps do not return within the year to ascertain the suit- 
ability of their appointments of ministers, or the wisdom of other 
decisions made in unfamiliar fields and under hurried conditions. 

In his defence of the present Methodist polity Bishop Neeley 
begins with John Wesley of London, in the first half of 
the 18th century, and follows the early Methodist organization 
as it came to America and grew into the Methodist Church. He 
points out to Methodist laymen that the Methodist system has 
three determining parts: connectional, supervisional and con- 
stitutional. 

“The local church,” argues the bishop, “is part of a great 
system and all the churches are bound together by a common 
government. In this government there is .a system of graded over- 
sight and authority, and all the parts of the church act under a 
written constitution which guarantees the rights of each and 
every individual. 

“At the summit of the supervisional system is the episcopate, 
which is not a local or diocesan episcopate restricted to a par- 
ticular section, but one of a general character, so that a Bishop 
might be assigned service in any part of the churches. This is 
an itinerant episcopacy but the system provides for permanent 
and thorough local supervision through a class of officers who 
used to be called Presiding Elders, but now are known as District 
Superintendents. This is the local episcopate superintending lim- 
ited districts, while the bishops supervise the district officers, thus 
ensuring a very complete supervision both local and general. 

“To this supervisional system thé overwhelming mass of laymen 
and ministers are thoroughly loyal and the system has vindicated 
itself throughout many generations. Indeed, the church has been 
most prosperous when and where it has been most completely and 
consistently worked out and the greatest failures have been where 
the graded system of supervision has allowed to fall into disuse 
in whole or in part. 

“With a vigorous episcopacy and district superintendency, the 
system,” concludes Bishop Neeley, “is as near perfect as human 
institutions can be perfect. Certain needs now pleaded are the 
results of the non-working of the system.” 

Methodist laymen declare that if Methodism keeps in the lead 
in numbers in Protestant bodies it must readjust its machinery. 
More than 25,000 churches and 3,200,000 members are vitally inter- 
ested in actions taken. There are about sixty Laymen’s Associa- 
tions, with 240,000 members, made up of the working laymen who 


hold most of the official positions in Methodist congregations of 
the North. 


Happy is he who night and day entertains no other care and 
anxiety, but how he may be able to render a satisfactory account 
of his life when he stands before the Judge.—St, Basil. 
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Interpretations 

















God or Mammon 

I have a very good friend (not living here) who is greatly inter- 
ested in church work but who has never made a public confession of 
his faith, and of course never became a member of the church. The 
other day I wrote him suggesting that he should identify himself 
more fully with the church. This is his answer: “I have peculiar 
feelings on church membership and I never will be ready to join, 
feeling in my present state of mind that should I do so I would 
be to some extent at least a hypocrite, and I will never go any far- 
ther than I am until I can truthfully eliminate such things as tend 
to give me this feeling. My business has some angles I do not like, 
but as long as I follow this line, I cannot figure how I can run it 
differently. ... I realize that we are not supposed to be perfect 
but I also realize that when a man fully realizes he would be to 
‘some extent’ a hypocrite, if he joined a church, knowing he was 
not living up to his own idea of what a professing Christian should 
be, he would despise himself for such an act and I[ can’t do it now, 
and possibly never. Secondly, I have not considered it necessary for 
years to be immersed to follow the right track. I feel as if I never 
could be immersed and I do not see why I should have to be to live 
an upright Christ-like life. I do not feel that act would ever make 
me live a better life.” 

7 . * 

My friend is typical of a legion of business men of today. There 
are some angles of their business that do not comport with the two 
great commandments. To do business, misrepresentation is re- 
sorted to, and consequently wrong is done to others and all one’s 
sensitive feelings are violated. 

My friend is right in not wishing to become a hypocrite, but he is 
wrong in keeping the “angles” that estrange him from honor and 
duty. There is one very sad phrase in his letter,—‘possibly 
never.” A soul looking upon its ideals says, “Possibly never shall 
[ will to live up to them.” What could be sadder? My friend is a 
big-hearted, liberal, kindly man. What he needs is abandon of soul 
to submit himself to God. He should quit the “angles,” or, if neces- 
sary, his business. God will care for him. The soul is tremendously 
more important than money. When he gets the proper vision of 
Christ that moment he will leave all to follow him. 

* o 

Baptism never seemed to me to link up with life quite so vitally 
as it did after reading the above letter. Baptism itself is a small 
matter compared to the integrity of conscience. Yet the very thing 
my friend must do is to submit himself to God. Let him abandon 
business and everything to do God’s will—now. Baptism is a sym- 
bol of that submission. The slight expression of his resignation 
would do his soul good. His two objections are thus closely related. 
We need more recklessness in our trust of God. “Possibly never,” 
certainly never, will our brother gain fullness of salvation while he 
is trying to hold on to his false “angles.” Let him burn the bridges 
behind him and go out into the desert of no business if need be. 
And then he will find an oasis of blessing, God himself, and in his 
new found joy, joy from surrender, he will cry out, “Lord, what 
will thou have me to do.” 

» - . 

As my friend’s is a typical attitude I think it might be well to 
quote a secular paper. The Chicago Tribune recently had the fol- 
lowing editorial, entitled, “Quit.” 

“A shoe salesman writes a letter to the Tribune revealing the 
conditions of business in the establishment as being directly opposed 
to the dictates of his conscience. He avers that the motto in that 
and other establishments is: ‘Never mind what they want. Sell 
them what you’ve got. That’s salesmanship.’ To have a customer 
go away without purchasing means dismissal for the salesman, he 
says. He then tells how he made a sale, by promising the impossible 
to a customer. 

“We are aware of the fierceness of competition, and we do not 
doubt that in some concerns dishonest methods are resorted to, but: 
we refuse to believe that business—shoe or any other—is conducted 
on a basis of fraud and deceit. No customer ever returns to a shop 
where he has been deceived. In the light of present day competition 
it is fatal to a shop to make one sale under false pretenses. 

“The young man puts the problem of business ethics up to the 
Tribune. Very well. Quit your job. Refuse to work for an unjust 
and dishonest man, no matter what your needs are. Quit.” 

Hannibal. Georce A. CAMPBELL. 
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The Christian Century is doing us good 
service in discussing living issues, a practice, 
by the way, which had almost fallen into dis- 
use, if not into disrepute among us in these 
later years; and I hail with pleasure the 
res ival of this noble art which did so much to 
win recognition for us among the religious 
forces of the land, and to inspire confidence in 
our leaders, in the brave days of old. Not 
that we have not had discussion a plenty of a 
certain sort, the prevailing effect of the whole 
leading us to wonder why this dispensation of 
calomel and quinine had been visited upon us, 
to silence our inquiries, to humble our priue, 
and to arrest our progress. Ours has been the 
discipline of drenching, and, had it continued 
much longer, I fear that nothing would have 
been left to tell the story of our disappear- 
ance but the apothecary and his drugs. 1 he 
voice of The Century is one of the symptoms 
of our convalescence. 

Discussion a Boon. 

The ability to raise searching and serious 
questions, and to discuss them calmly and 
with intelligence, is a boon to any people, a 
sign of life, and guarantee of mental alert- 
ness which a people must possess who hope to 
exert any influence upon their age. The 
wags will tell us that a fool can ask more 
questiol s than a Wise Man can answer; and 
i have often wished that ‘in the providential 
order it had been so arranged that a wise 
man could answer more questions than the 
fool could ask; but since the order cannot be 
changed, we may find compensation in the 
fact that the fool whose queries are the des- 
pair of the wise may one day join their ranks, 
and share with them their silence. It will 
certainly be the verdict of history that the 
world has learned more from the interroga- 
tions of tne fool than from the silence of 
the wise and, that being true, the majority 
of mankind will not escape the encomiums 
of the historian for having contributed some- 
thing to the sum of human knowledge. 
What Carlyle said of England is true 
of all countries, that “its population is 
forty millions—mostly fools.” It is as 
natural for man to enjoy the follies of the 
fool as to indulge in the illusions of hope. 
The fellowship of the wise, which we all 
covet, may elude us, but the fellowship of 
the vast majority we may all enjoy. If only 
the wise raised questions, or spoke when they 
were raised, the silence of the world would 
not often be broken; and then we could not 
always be certain that the wise man spoke 
according to his profession. The fool may be 
a philosopher after all, hiding his wisdom 
under the vernacular of the boor. The clown 
pays tribute to the wisdom of the fool by bur- 
lesquing the folly of the wise. Even the 
wise man in Holy Writ is exhorted to become 
a fool that he may be wise. We can never 
forget that the follies of one age may be the 
philosophies of the next. So the fool may be 
a mightier factor in the world’s development 
than the man whom wisdom teaches to hide 
his ignorance under the mask of silence. The 
inquiring spirit is a reversion to the days of 
inquiry and wonder which shed a halo 
around the head of childhood. What a reve- 
lation is this gift of the child! How pitiful 
that it should become dormant so soon, and 
that on the very threshold of knowledge, the 
questioning spirit, the key that unlocks the 
treasure-house of all that is of value in the 
world, is lost. So we affirm that the ability 
to raise and discuss living questions is e 
priceless gift to any people. 

The man who in far off ages discovered the 
use of the interrogation deserves to be ranked 
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with the shivering savage who learned to 
make a fire, and with Edison who taught our 
world the marvels of electricity. From that 
hairy citizen away back in the dawn of the 
world’s morning to Thomas A. Edison is, as 
the poet’s say, a far cry; but had he not 
spent his spare time trying to pry off. the 
lid of his neighbor’s repository of knowledge 
with a query for a crowbar, it is certain that 
Exiison would never have uncovered the 
secrets of the electric fluid. The mysterious 
twinkle in the barbarian’s eye that ughted up 
the domestic hearth, when he propounded a 
question which not a member of the village 
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Sanhedrin could answer, was a forerunner of 
the are light. It is certain that the sleep 
of the pre-historic world was broken by the 
man, or maybe the woman, the stirrings in 
whose brain was first suggested a question. 
“Why?” must be one of the oldest words in 
human speech. The rising inflection was 
foreordained to become as great a factor in 
the civilization of the world as the rising of 
the sun. Without the question there never 
could have been a response, and all possibili- 
ties of intelligence would have perished under 
the unbroken blight of silence. An interroga- 
tion is a dissolver of a sedate and contented 
society, the sea that breaks into endiess 
variety the shore line of human thought. It 
is a challenge to the dull conformity of every 
age, a leveller of partitions, a uniformed 
official demanding passports of the stranger, 
a custom-house dignitary prying into the 
secrets of the unsuspecting, and exacting an 
inventory of all the possessions of earti and 
sky and sea. The antedeluvian highwaymen 
who first compelled the mysterious to stand 
and deliver, was the harbinger of Darwin and 
Burbank; the erude gropings of the savage 
who has passed to oblivion like his foot-prints 
on the sands, presaged the birth of the 
scientific spirit thet probes the joints and 
marrow of rock and star, to wring from their 
reluctant lips secrets that had been hidden 
from the foundation of the world. The inter- 
rogation point is the “lucky curve” in the 
process of civilization. 
A Prehistoric Columbus. 

Naturally this Columbus on the sea of in- 
quiry in that remote age become a thorn in 
the side of his time, a disturber of the 
dignified and established order of society, 
and finally devoloped into an intolerable 
nuisance. As his desire for knowledge grew 
from more to more, his instructors grew 












from few to fewer. As his confidence in his 
own assurance weakened, so weakened the 
confidence of his neighbors in him. The more 
seriously he questionel the correctness of his 
own conclusions, the more seriously his fel- 
low citizens questioned his right to be at 
large. The leaders of his day inflicted upon 
him “the cold recoil of suspicion;” and, when 
they looked in his direction, it was only to 
call the attention of their friends to his 
mental peculiarities by pointing their index 
finger to their beetling brows, a sign, by the 
way, which bears the ancestry of the ancient 
house of Melchesideck. He was laughed at 
by the elite, and jeered at by the ragamuffin. 
But he heeded not the frowns of the pious or 
the curses of the mob; and in his daily 
parades on Fifth avenue in quest of physical 
culture, while he threw his sheep-skin toga 
around his massive shoulders to protect 
them from the biting blasts of Boreas, he 
bravely bared his lofty brow with contemp- 
tuous indifference to the more cruel shafts of 
aristocratic scorn. He found his revenge in 
the pity he felt for the ignorance of the 
wise which they were shrewd enough te 
conceal by their silence. He well knew that 
their greatest asset was the confidence with 
which they affirmed on all subjects, and the 
sharp resentment with which they spurned 
the charge that they were undecided on any 
question that had come within the purview 
of human thinking. In his estimation, they 
were passing spurious coin. The difference 
between him and them was that he wanted 
to know, and he inquired; they wanted to 
know, too, but to inquire would reveal the fact 
that there was something that they did not 
know, so they kept still, and their silenee, 
in the estimation of the proletarians, passed 
for a university. One joined the long proces- 
sion of fools that inquired; the other joined 
the procession and the silence of the rocks. 
Two Parties Born. 

The next step in the process was under- 
taken as a matter of public policy; the curve 
must be taken out of the back of this inter- 
rogation point or the ancient order of the 
world would pass away. At once society 
divided into two classes, and the struggle of 
the centuries began. Two parties were born 
which should never die, the Exclamationists 
who were startled by the effrontery with which 
the opposite party asked questions which in- 
dicated that something might be wrong in the 
constitution of society, and who were called 
Interrogationists. The former stood for the 
existing prder, for the traditions and long 
established usages to which the sanction of 
antiquity and the prestige of great names had 
been given; of course they were in the major- 
ity. They were known as the powers that be, 
by the nobility; by the opposition they were 
known as the feebles that be. Wealth and 
influence were on their side, while to the 
Interrogationists was left the cold consola- 
tion that comes of confidence in the justice of 
their cause, and the certainty of its final 
triumph. With no power to confer offices, 
they could never hope to be popular. One 
sect owned all the chapels, the other owned 
all the cathedrals. Each claimed a great in- 
vention as an ally: the Exclamationist had 
the rack, the Interrogationist, the printing 
press. But the Exclamationists having num- 
bers in their favor, and all popular machin- 
ery, set bounds beyond which none shoud 
pass, and determined in solemn assemblies 
what questions should be tolerated in well 
ordered communities. With numbers, they 
had the applause to bestow when prominent 
leaders spoke and when the elect among tae 
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- rtisans ¢ o believe 
Jeaders sneezed the partisans came t no 
e foundations of the earth had been 


hat th ; al 
ae and rent the heavens with theit 
adulations. They had in their keeping, too, 


the big stick, a carnal weapon adorned with 
huge knots which, when applied to the Inter- 
rogationist, won his assent to the tenets oi 
the belaboring party. That stick still sur- 
vives in theological circles, and has more in- 
fluence than ever, under the new name, pa- 
tronage. In ancient times it was applied to 
the offender’s back; in our times it is app ied 


to his belly. The brutalism of the old regime 


has been superceded by the more refined, but 
none the less effective punishment of the 
new. 


The Weapons of the Parties. 


Finding that the Interrogationists were 
making for themselves a place in the world 
through the power of their ally, the print- 
ing press, the Exclamationists determined to 
use their ally which was designed to take the 
crook out of the back of every Interrogation- 
ist in existence. When laid on that machine, 
and the power properly applied, the kink had 
to come out or the undertaker had to come in, 


THE 


For immediate results, the Exclamationst 
had the stronger weapon, and for a time the 
. wonders it accomplished exceeded the expec- 
tations of tne most sanguine. If the victim 
survived, he looked as straight and orderly as 
any Exclamationist that had ever been born, 
and he was compelled to take his place in tne 
ranks of the popular party where he con- 
tributed to their uniformity, but never to 
their unity. His conversion was successful 
in form, but a failure in fact. The opposi- 
tion labored under the delusion which has 
dominated the world from the dawn of the 
Stone Age until the dawn of this July morn- 
ing, that the essence of the tree is changed 
when its form is changed. The Interrogation- 
ist might have the straight and soldierly 
bearing of tne Exclamationist, after a brief 
sojourn upon the rack, but though he might 
lose his form, and even his tongue. he could 
never lose the rising inflection. The rack 
might as well hope to change the color 
of his eyes. That inflection has _ been 
born to trouble as the sparks fly up- 
ward, and its character cannot be changed 
any more than the Ethiopian can change his 
skin. In all ages that spirit of inquiry has 
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impelled its possessor to obtrude his turbu- 
lent and scientific nose into the complacencies 
of the church and the satisfactions of the 
state. The Interrogationist has been the 
alarm-clock to the intellectual torpor of the 
world. 

Conflict Still Continues. 

The connict continues today, the Exclama- 
tionist puckering his brows at the audacious 
and unsettling queries of the Interrogation- 
ist. With the one, the present is a period 
of degeneracy, and the golden age is always 
past; with the other, the present is an op- 
portunity as ripe as any day that dawned 
upon the world, and every hour a gateway 
to the golden age. For the progress that al- 
ways disturbs, one has a frown, the other 
a cheer. Along this path of friction, beset by 
warring powers, moves the progress of the 
world. The difference between men every- 
where, and which results in our upheavais, is 
the difference of attitude—the u../erence »e- 
tween that spirit which regards tue past as 
a tomb, or the past as a torch, and the 
present as the opportunity for burying, or 
for promulgating the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Richmond, Ky. 





Our English Letter 


The King’s Coronation and a Trip to Norway 


I have to write in this article concerning 
the Coronation which I did not see, and in 
regard to a little trip to Norway which inter- 
fered with my sharing in the joys of the 
coronation festivities. 

[ was not the only one who had a mind 
to leave London the nigut before the great 
event. I tnought before reaching the sta- 
tion to take the continental express train, 
that I should be the only one seeking to get 
out of London the evening before such a 
great event, but the train was crowded with 
people who doubtless thought the same thing. 
inose with whom I talked expressed nem- 
selves as being anxious to get away from 
the press and throng which threatened the 
metropolis. Some had made it convenient 
to begin their holidays at that time. Some 
were going away for only the few days 
covered by the special festivities. 

Vast Crowd Expected. 

From the accounts given of the Coronation 
day, and the day after, called Procession day, 
many people were frightened out of the city 
by the oft repeated assertions in police notices 
and in newspaper articles that London would 
be packed from centre to circumference, for 
the actual experience seems to have been 
that nothing like the crowds gathered .at 
were expected. It is said that there was 
elbow room and to spare in Trafalgar Square, 
one of the best points for viewing the proces- 
sion, and that some of the streets were oc- 
cupied only by the three rows of police and 
soldiers set there to keep back the crowds, 
It was necessary to close only a few of the 
gates erected as barriers for the purpose of 
controlling the expected throngs, Doubtless 
there were thousands of people who would 
like to have seen the procession, and would 
have done so, had they known it might have 
been accomplished in comparative comfort. 
Some who paid fabulous prices for seats, 
having purchased them some time in ad- 
vance, were sorry that they did not wait 
until the morning of the day, when, in many 


Places, they could have been gotten for a 
trifle. 


Notwithstanding all this, there were great 
throngs to see the king and queen ride forth 
to their Coronation and return crowned, 
trowned also in the hearts of a loyal people. 





BY LESLIE W. MORGAN. 


The beauty and pageantry of it all has never 
been equalled, and the enthusiasm and loy- 
alty displayed has never been excelled. 

There is no doubt about the reigning fam- 
ily, from the king down to little Prince John, 
being firmly enthroned in the hearts of the 
people. Their family life appeals very 
strongly to the English heart. The king and 
queen are looked upon as ideal parents, and 
most devoted to the interests of their own 
home. 

Perhaps one of the most striking features 
of the Coronation celebrations was the 
visit of 100,000 school children to the Crystal 
Palace by invitation of the king. They spent 
a day of frolic, fun, and feasting. The king 
and queen, the Prince of Wales and Princess 
Mary were there to greet them. The children 
were collected from every part of London, 
conveyed to the palace and returned, wituout 
a single accident. Each received a souvenir 
from the king in the form of a Coronation 
cup. 

King Visiting His Realm. 

Following on his coronation, the king is 
to pay a visit to various parts of his realm, 
including Wales, Scotland and Ireland, and 
in the autumn to India. A visit to India has 
never before been carried out by a reigning 
sovereign, and the proposed visit is attract- 
ing great attention, and giving immense sat- 
isfaction to his Indian subjects. 

It is believed that King George will de- 
vote more time to the cementing of imperia) 
ties, and less perhaps to the cultivation of 
continental friendships. Being Great Brit- 
ain’s sailor king, as he is called, he will 
the more readily take to the sea and visit 
his outlying dominions. 


And now concerning the things I saw 
in my absence from the festivities at home. 

By invitation of the committee of our 
work in Norway, I paid them a visit at the 
time of the annual meeting of their churches 
held at Fredrikshald, a town of 12,000, 
situated not far from the southern border 
of the country. 

The coronation festivities had claimed a 
number of the boats, usually plying in the 
North Sea, hence I made the journey by 
what is known ds the overland route, via 


the Hook of Holland, Hamburg and Copen- 
hagen. I was glad to get a glimpse again 
of picturesque Duteh scenes; to renew my 
friendship with the windmills and canals, 
the dogs and the b!ack and white cows, not 
to mention the jolly Dutch men and Dutch 
women themselves. I was sorry to see that 
many of the black and white cows have 
turned to brown, and many of the black 
horses had changed to bay. Had they al- 
tered to gray I would have thought it was 
due simply to the addition of twelve years 
to their age, but since -the change was not 
to gray, I am at a loss as to its meaning. 

A few hours were spent in Augsburg and 
also in Hamburg. The latter has elements 
of great beauty, especially in the magnifi- 
cent stretch of water in the midst of the 
city. A very enjoyable day was spent at 
Copenhagen, in the company of my old-time 
friend, Julius Cramer, who is pastor of our 
chureh in Copenhagen. Many Drake students 
will remember him as having been at Drake 
in the nineties. He is happy in his work, 
and exceedingly happy in his home. The 
little girl of four of other days has grown 
to young womanhood, and her charms have 
been discovered by an excellent youth, but 
there! secrets must be kept. The Danish 
people are of a quiet and stable character: 
not so voluble or enthusiastic as their Nor- 
wegian neighbors, but probably more set in 
their convictions and permanent in the posi- 
tions taken up. Mr. Cramer joined me in 
the journey to Fredrikshald, which occupied 
the greater part of a night. We joyrneyed 
through the southern portion of Sweden 
which is somewhat rocky and barren. 

The conference was largely attended, and 
was very enthusiastic. The Norwegian people 
seem never to tire. and are willing to sit the 
greater part of the day and far into the 
night. listening or participating in religious 
exercises. 

Tte Church at Fredrickshald. 

Our church at Fredrikshald has a member- 
ship of 283, and is the strongest free church 
in the town. The pastor is Anders Johnsen. 
who also will be remembered bv some Drake 
friends. It was a pleasure to be in his 
home, and to eniov the cordial hospitality 
there extended. The one little girl of Drake 
days has been multiplied by two, and three 
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Section XXXI. 


August 6. Scripture for 


1. JUDAH AND EDOM. 


It was natural that an event 
and far-reaching as the fall of Jerusalem in 
586 B. C. shoukd profoundly affect the in- 
habitants of the entire region at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean. The Kingdom of 
Israel had come to an end in 721 B. C., so 


so tragic 


that it was no longer a political unit. But 
the neighboring nations were deeply and 


selfishly concerned in the fate of Jerusalem. 

Among those nations were the Philistines, 
the Ammonites, the Moabites and the Edom- 
ites. The first the coast region 
south and west of Judah. The second and 
third lay east of the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea. The last dwelt in-the rocky district 
south of the Dead Sea, and was of all the 
tribes named the most vindictive in its hos- 
tility to Judah. 

The Edomites were the reputed descend- 
was the feeling of the 


occupied 


ants of Esau. It 
Hebrews that the old feud between Judah 
and Esau was never healed. When Jacob 


came back from Syria to Canaan, Esau was 
dwelling in the mountainous region of Seir, 
south of the Dead Sea. The two brothers 
met, Jacob with his flocks, herds and fam- 
and Esau with his four hundred war- 
riors. There was no strife at the time, and 
the two separated in peace (Gen. 32,- 33). 
But too close in blood 
and loeation not to cherish ill-will toward 
each other. This was augmented by the 
growing strength of the Edomites 
soon became a powerful people (Gen. 36). 
more successful 


ily, 


the two clans were 


each, 


Their rule was earlier and 
than that of Judah, 

The relations between Israel and 
were never friendly. The Edomites 
among the nations against which Saul the 
first king warred successfully (1 Sam. 14:47). 
In the reign of David an even completer 
mastery of Edom was obtained, so that He- 
brew garrisons were placed in the impor- 
tant cities of that land (2 Sam. 8:14). 

The narrative in 1 Kings 11:9-22 describes 
a further cause for the national hostility 
with Edom in the destructive campaign 
which David and Joab waged against that 
land. 

Solomon continued to hold sway over 
Edom, and his port of departure for the 
sea voyages which brought him wealth from 
India was Elath on the Gulf of Akaba, the 
southern point of Edomite territory (1 
Kings 9:26-28). Among the women of his 
court Were representatives of Edom (1 Kings 
11:1), and it is intimated that some of the 
religious practices of Edom were introduced 


Edom 
were 


into Judah (1 Kings 11:8). 

In the reigns of Jehoram of Israel and 
Jehoshaphat of Judah, the king of Edom 
was summoned as a vassal of Judah to 
assist in the campaign against his neighbor, 
the king of Moab (2 Kings 3:1-9), but in 
the following reign, that of Jehoram of 
Judah, Edom revolted from the authority 
of Jerusalem and established its independ- 
ent rule (2 Kings 8:20-22). In the reign of 
Amaziah, however, a great victory was 
gained over Edom, and a rock city, perhaps 
Petra, was taken (2 Kings 14:7). But this 


Obadiah and the Foes of Judah 


Special Study, Obadiah. 
ground was lost in the reign of Ahaz (2 


Kings 6:16). 

Thus the hatred of Edom for Judah was 
developed through the centuries, and needed 
only an adequate occasion to express itself 
with full force. That occasion was presented 
when the Babylonians took Jerusalem in 
586 B. C. and devoted it to destruction. 
The Edomites held mad revels on the heights 
about the doomed city, and sated their ven- 
geance on any stragglers that ventured out- 
side of protection or fell out of the line of 
exiles that took up the journey to the east. 


2. EDOM IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Throughout the Old Testament Edom is 
referred to as one of the chief seats of wis- 


dom. The wise men are mentioned as among 
the most famous of the time, and even 


Solomon was measured by this wisdom of the 
East. 

At the same time the prophets maintain 
the same attitude of a disapproval and hos- 
tility voiced in the historical references. 
Amos announced the punishment of Edom 
because of its brutal and unbrotherly treat- 
ment of Judah (Am. 1:11, 12). Jeremiah, 
in an oracle uttered some years before the 
fall of Jerusalem, declared his confidence 
that Edom should feel the wrath of God, 
visited upon her by the stern experiences of 
war (Jer. 49:7-22). 

Ezekiel, in Babylonia, preached the fall 
of Edom, Because of the vindictive attitude 
of that toward Judah (Ezek. 25:12- 
14). 

The emotion of Obadiah as he reflected on 
the savage conduct of Edom is the subject 
of our study in this section. And a psalm- 
ist of the period has described not only the 
homesickness of the exiles taken to Baby- 
lon, but the sentiment of vengeance which 
flamed in their hearts as they thought of 
the merciless brutality of their two chief 
foes, Babylon and Edom (Ps. 137), and the 
spirit of those great evangelical prophecies 
which are expressed in the third and post- 
exilie section of the Book of Isaiah (chap- 
ters 56-66, is disturbed by feelings of hatred 
against Edom which reach their climax in 
the terrible oracle of 63:1-6. In this tre- 
mendous utterance the hope is expressed that 
when Jehovah appears for the complete re- 
remption and restoration of his people, he 
will come like a warrior drenched in the 
blood of the Edomites. In that moment he 
exclaims, “I trod them in mine anger and 
trampled them in my fury; and their life- 
blood is sprinkled upon my garments, and 
[ have stained all my raiment.” Only the 
deepest hatred could have inspired such a 
bloodthirsty oracle in the same breath with 
the most glowing Messianic hopes. 

And that there was just cause for such re- 
sentment appears evident not only from the 
long hostility of the past and the cruel joy 
of Edom at the overthrow of Jerusalem, but 
also from the fact that the land was speedily 
overrun and occupied by the Edomites and 
other neighboring peoples after the down- 
fall of the capital. One of the long and dif- 
ficult tasks of the revival of Judah after 
the exile was the regaining of its land from 


land, 





these ancestral foes. Not till the Maecabean 
wars, When Judas the Hammer sacked the 
cities of Edom, even as Joab had done long 
before, did the Jews feel that the bitter ae. 
count was squared. Who knows how much 
of the resentment felt against the Herods in 
the Roman period of Judah was due to their 
descent as Idumeans, or Edomites, from the 
detested race south of the Dead Sea? 


3. THE MESSAGE OF OBADIAH. 

In the light of what has been said it is 
easy to see in what spirit the prophet Oba- 
diah approached the work of declaring his 
message. Of the man himself we know 
nothing. It is not even certain that the fall 
of Jerusalem was the immediate occasion of 
his oracle. It may have been some later but 
similar episode in the Persian period, when, 
as is probable, the city suffered and her ene- 
mies triumphed. But all things considered 
the date of 586 or soon thereafter best meets 
the situation. 

‘The book has only the one theme. The 
message is “concerning Edom.” Against the 
despised and hated dweller in the rocky land 
of the south a messenger utters among the 
nations a word of threat and a summons to 
war. But no height of mountain fastnesses, 
no strength of rock-hewn cities, can save 
Edom from its deserved fate. It shall be 
plundered beyond even the devastation of 
robbers, or the closest gathering of autumn ' 
grapes. The allies in which the men of 
Edom have trusted shall turn against them. 
They can count on no help (1-7). 

Even the boasted wisdom of Edam, which 
has become a proverb in the world, shall 
prove unavailing, and the warriors, whose 
fame has been heralded far and near, shall 
be overcome. And all this because of the 
brutal and unfraternal conduct of Edom to- 
ward Judah. For in the day of Jerusalem's 
distress the Edomites offered no aid to their 
kinsmen, but ranged themselves with the 
enemy. They assisted in the sack of the 
city; they carried off what they could of its 
treasure, they stationed themselves along the 
trails to intercept the refugees, and either 
sell them into slavery or deliver them back 
into the hands of the Babylonians, and on 
the very mount of Jehovah they held their 
drunken orgies in celebration of the city’s 
fall (8-14, 16). 

But a day of retribution is coming upon 
Edom, and all the other nations that shared 
in Judah’s discomfiture. The city that is 
now waste and desolation shall be rebuilt 
nd shall reassert its sway over Edom. In 
that day the house of Jacob shall be like 
a fire and Edom stubble for the flame. And 
the Jews of the south shall possess Edom, 
while those of the west dwell in the land of 
the Philistines, and all other foes of Judah 
shall likewise give way before the wave of 
victory which shall proclaim Judah’s return 
to power (15-21.) 

With such hopes of restoration and of 








vengeance upon the foes of Zion the prophet 
sought to encourage the souls of his people, 
stricken almost to the death by the terrible 
tragedy of the downfall of the Holy City. 
In a measure these dreams came true, 
though it was a far later generation that 
witnessed their fulfillment. But though 
their realization was only partial, and JU- 
dah’s plans took another curve than the 
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mere chastisement of Edom, the oracle was 
not without the value of encouragement in 
one of the darkest days of the nation’s life. 
And that it met the needs of the people in 
that and later days is proved by its survival 
through centuries that witnessed the de- 
struction of so much of ancient Israel’s lit- 
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erature. And it is the quality of efficiency 
that gives survival value to any piece of lit- 
erature. 
FUTURE STUDIES. 
The title of Section XXXII will be “Eze- 
kiel in Babylon,” and of XXXIV, “The Shep- 
herd of the Exiles.” 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


BY W. D. ENDRES. 


Topic Aug. 6: Lessons from Great Lives. 
VIII. Job G6:1-11; 42:1-6. 
(Consecration Meeting.) 

Of course Job is the man of patience, so 
we have heard from time immemorial. But 
as a matter of fact was he not a man of 
Did he not feel the in- 
justice of his suffering? Did he not mag 
nify his troubles? He said they were 
“heavier than the sands of the sea.” They 
affected him as if he bore about in his body 
poisoned arrows sent from God. Yea, “the 
terrors of God do set themselves in array 

Hear his prayer, 


great impatience ? 


against me. 


“Even that it would please God to crush me; 

That he would loose his hand and cut me off!” 
Does not Job’s virtue lie in his loyalty to 

God? Hear him comfort himself in the midst 

of his affliction: 

“And be it still my consolation, 

Yea, let me exult in pain that spareth not, 

That I have not denied the words of the Holy 

One.” 

While, therefore, he felt the injustice of 
the suffering through which he was called 
upon to pass, he remained true to Jehovah. 
His faith stood the most extreme test known 
in Jewish experience. He was made to suffer 
unjustly, and that too at the hands of the 
God whom he worshipped. Still he trusted 
him. His worship was not, therefore, for 
selfish purposes, but because of an unshaken 
faith in Jehovah as the true God. At the 
close of his experience when he was made 
familiar with the purposes of Jehovah, he 
saw his own foolishness and he said, 

“But now mine eves seeth thee: 


Wherefore I abhor myself, 
And repent in dust and ashes.” 

The interesting thing about the experiences 
of Job is that it is so like our own. Ours 
may be different in kind, they are, and even 
less in degree or intensity, but all the same 
real and similar. It is not an uncommon 
thing to find people today who are disposed 
to rebel at real or imaginary injustices which 
either they or their friends must pass 
through. The foolish thing is that they 
should set themselves up as judges of jus- 
tice and righteousness when with the dull 
eyes of mortals they can only see a few of 
the facts. He who would be a just judge 
must have all the facts which enter into the 
situation. In the very nature of the case we 
cannot know them. Instead of uttering 
foolish words of protest we might profit by 
the other action of Job who consoled him- 
self that in his trial and hardship he- denied 
not the words of the Holy One. 

Our crosses may consist in a bodily afflic- 
tion as did Job’s, or it may consist in the 
false statement of people about the kind of 
life we are living. Moreover it may be in 
the form of a self-denial for the sake of the 
fulfilment of your life purpose, your Chris- 
tian ideal, but to endure it and to remain 
true to Jehovah as did Job means certain 
victory for us just as it did in the experi- 
ence of Job. This is the big thing for us to 
learn. Through long suffering and loyalty, 
victory came to Job. Through struggle and 
suffering it came also to Christ; to his 
apostles; to his disciples in the early and 
later days. It will come also to us if we are 
faithful. 


Our English Letter 
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boys have since been added—a rich heritage 
for any man. 

It was with great fear and trembling 
that I anticipated speaking for the first 
time through an interpreter, but the actual 
experience was not so trying as the antici- 
pation. Mr. Nills Devold, who last year 
attended our Anglo-American Conference in 
London, acted as interpreter, and he did 
exceedingly well. Mr. Devold also very 
kindly acted as my host during the great 
portion of my stay in Norway, and showed 
me some of the delights of Christiana. I 
preached for our people in Christiana and 
also at Fredrikstat. 

We have about fifteen churches in Nor- 
Way, with a total membership of something 
; thousand. They have had many 
difficulties to face, and have not surmounted 
all of them yet, but they have accomplished 
much, and hope still to make progress. The 
tree churches are very much in the minority, 
the largest one, the Free Lutheran, having 
only about 10,000 members. The Methodists 
follow with about 8,000, and the Baptists 
with 3.000. The Baptists in Sweden have 
over 50,000, but their cause seems not to 
have prospered so well in Norway. Both 
the Methodists and Baptists receive financial 


assistance from their sister churches in 
America. 


over a 


We are not the only people who 
*xpend mission funds in Christian lands. 


I was very much interested in a conven- 
tion which I attended at Christiana. It 
was a Pentecostal gathering, consisting of 
those who are advocating a special theory 
concerning the fruits of Pentecost, including 
speaking with tongues. Topics that were 
considered, however, were varied, and by 
invitation of the leader, I spoke at one 
session on Christian Union. There were 
many professed tongue talkers present at 
some of the sessions and they caused no 
little disturbance by their uncanny shrieks 
and their incoherent utterances. I talked 
with some of them. One woman confessed 
that she did not know what she was saying. 
and admitted that there was no one so far 
as she knew who could interpret it. On 
my asking her what was the good of speak- 
ing in tongues if that was the case, she 
said Jesus understood. My thought was 
that Jesus could understand any language, 
and that therefore it seems scarcely worth 
while to work a miracle to enable anyone 
to speak in an unknown tongue. Some of 
the leaders of the movement seemed to 
fear that the matter might go too far, and 
that the “gift” mav be abused. One of 
them reminded his hearers, and especially 
those who were the loudest in their utter- 
ances, that noise was not power, but a 
nuisance. “Some of us,” he said, “have 
not lived in a blacksmith’s shop, as some 
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of you eviuently have—our ear-drums are 
not used to such shriekings.” This par- 
ticular speaker professed to speak in 
tongues, but he said he nearly always used 
it in private, and seldom, if ever, in public. 
I remarked to him afterwards that his 
remarks were most sane, but that I doubted 
whether he would produce many tongue 
talkers by means of such sound advice. 

The Norwegian character lends itself very 
readily to a movement which appeals to 
the emotions, and to manifestations of an 
enthusiastic character. I had always sup- 
posed before that it was people in southern 
lands only whose emotions were easily 
touched, but certainly the people of this 
northland are most impressionable. They 
are most warm hearted and cordial, and 
make delightful hosts. 

I saw many things in Norway which re- 
vealed to me the source of many American 
customs and ideas: their home life; the 
houses in which they live and the manner 
of serving meals, all revealing the fact 
that Scandinavia has made its contribution 
to American life. The Norwegians seem to 
be universally good cooks, and their fish is 
especially fine. Of their fish pudding, what 
can I say? Do not ask me to describe it. 
IT met several young ladies who wanted to 
come to England, and I told them straight 
way that I could get them anything that 
they liked from housemaid to matrimony 
if they could guarantee that they could 
make Norwegian fish puddings. TI believe 
several of them have already commenced 
their cooking lessons. 

One thing that impressed me in both Den- 
mark and Norway was the comparatively 
even plane upon which every one seemed to 


live. There was no display of riches or 
poverty. Every one seemed to be busy. No 


one seemed to be idle, either because of not 
being able to get anything to do, nor be- 
cause of not having to do anything. One 
misses the height of perfection which great 
wealth in certain countries has been able 
to bring the material things of life, and 
vet if the poverty of the masses is the 
result of this, the price is certainly too 
high to pay. It will be a sad day for 
Scandinavia for the rich to become richer 
if it means that the poor are to become 
poorer. Let us hope before that takes place 
that social reform will have discovered 
some means of prevention rather than hav- 
ing to devote all its energies to the best 
means of cure. _ 

It was a pleasant trip, and I greatly en- 
joved it. but here IT am at home again in 
merry England, as glad to be back as 
when I returned two years ago from my 
native land. 


Prayer as a Form of Service 

Have we not need to learn and remember 
and practice the truth that there is no work 
so dignified, so fruitful, so abiding, as the 
serious effort and activity of prayer? Few 
things are sadder than a fair dead body 
when the soul is gone. And it is possible, 
all too plainly possible, to carry on the 
routine and decencies of a religion when 
the soul, the living soul, has fled. Settle 
it in your minds, then that there is nothing 
so needed in an age like ours as deter- 
mined withdrawal of the soul from the 
clamor of the world and the work of life, 
into the secret presence-chamber, where we 
learn our own weakness, and gain experi- 
mental certainty of the strength of God. 
Settle it in your minds that what your 
prayers may want—from the pressing de- 
mands of business—what your prayers may 
want in length they must gain in intensity. 
Settle it in your minds that you must work 
in time, but the scope of your inward vision 
must be—indeed, it must be—eternity.— 
Canon Knox Little. 
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E. M. Norton is in a tent meeting at 


Potomac. 


At Mt. Pulaski, where Gilbert Jones is 


pastor, there were three confessions July 9. 
The pastor of Latham Church, Clifford 8. 
Weaver. delivered an address July 4 in his 
home town 
E. W. mn 
Harrisburg, has concluded his ministry there 


Akemon, who has been pastor at 


and moved to Indiana. 


W. B. Slater, pastor of Mo'ine Church, con- 
ducted the services in Memorial Churen, Rock 
Sunday, during the 


Island, on a_ recent 
McFarland. 


absence of the pastor, E. ae 

Edgar D. Jones, of First Church, Bloom- 
ington, preached and lectured at the Eureka 
Chautauqua on the closing day of the season. 
Mr. Jones and family are to spend their 
vacation in Kentucky. 

W. J. Burner, missionary of Buenos Ayres, 
South America, spent last Sunday at Uni- 
versity Church at Champaign. Mr. Burner 
is supported by the women of this congre- 


gation. His visit, therefore, was an unusual 
pleasure to the church. 
Adam K. Adeock, of Carbondale, has ac- 


cepted the pastorate at Du Quoin to succeed 
George W. Wise. His pastorate will begin 
the first of September. Mr. Adcock has 
done a splendid work at Carbondale, antl 
is leaving with the regret of his people. 


Augusta Church, Edwin T. Cor- 
nelius is minister, is building a substantial 
addition to its edifice, which will be dedi- 
cated in October. Evangelist F. A. Sword 
will be in charge of the dedicatory services, 
revival meeting to 


where 


and will follow with a 


last for several weeks. 


Long Point Church, under the ministry of 
Rochester Irwin, is achieving excellent re- 
sults. The interior of the edifice is being 
redecorated and otherwise improved, and the 
Sunday-school are 
furnish the base- 


men and boys of the 
planning to cement and 


ment for Sunday-school rooms, 


First Church, Springfield, will lay the cor- 
ner stone of the new building, Tuesday, 
August 1. Finis Idleman, of Central Church, 
Des Moines, will deliver the address. The 
stone will be laid by the Masons, with Most 
Worshipful Ashley of 
Decatur, in charge. 


Grandmaster A. B, 


Normal Church, of which J. H, Gilliland re- 
cently became pastor, has purchased a new 
site for the proposed new building. The 
location is central, and was purchased at a 
cost of $3,000. The congregation is.contem- 
plating the erection of a structure to cost 
not less than $25,000. Of this amount, one- 
half has already been raised. 


Arthur Church is fortunate in securing H. 
H, Peters, of Eureka, for one-half time 
preaching. He began work July 1. This 


does not mean that Mr. Peters is to relin- 
quish his duties in connection with Eureka 


College. The campaign for endowment will 
not cease. The committee having this in 
charge, together with Mr. Peters, are making 
a determined effort to round up the full 
$125,000 by September 1. 


Church will have a meeting in 
January, conducted by 
The church here, under the ministry of W. 
A. Taylor, is engaging actively in missions, 


and the Sunday-school is advancing beyond 


Bowen 


Evangelist Sword. 


any record of recent years. 


First Church at Charleston has recently 
purchased a fine modern house 
for a parsonage, which will be ready for 
occupancy September 1, at which time John 
McD. Horne, of Des Moines, will begin his 
work with the church. Mr. Brown, the 
retiring pastor, preached his farewell ser- 
mons last Sunday. After a month’s vaca- 
tion, he will assume the pastorate of Austin 
Church, 


seven-room 


Chicago. The congregations in 
Charleston are taxing the capacity of the 
house, and there have been frequent addi- 


tions. 


During the month of August, Walter Scott 
Priest, pastor at Wichita, Kansas, will 
spend a part of his vacation at Normal. Mp. 
Priest has deélined a number of invitations 
recently to dedicate churches. He will have 
the months of August and September free 
for this purpose, and will be glad to enter 
into negotiations with churches desiring 
such service. The compensation received will 
not be used by himself, but will be turned 
into the treasury of the Lawrence, Kansas, 
Church, to be applied on its building debt. 
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REACHING THE CROWD. 

Carmi Church and its pastor, L. A. Chap- 
man, are cojperating with the other churches 
and preachers of the city in holding street 
meetings Saturday evenings. The ministers 
are rotating in conducting the services: The 
music is led by a cornetist and a male 
quartette. This is a practical movement to 
reach the people. Many a man will hear the 
gospel on the street who will not hear it 
in the church. The streets of most citie#” 
and towns are thronged with people on 
Saturday evening so that an experiment like 
this might well be tried in many places. One 
cannot help wondering if Jesus, or his Apos- 
tles, would not find an opportunity to deliver 
a serious message to many of the large con- 
peop'e in our day. Peter de- 
livered his Pentecostal message to a crowd 
of people probably not much more than 
curiosity seekers. Paul went uninvited to 
deliver his message on Mars Hill because 
he knew a company of people would be 
there to hear him. On the other hand, it 
is noteworthy that when Jesus was sur- 
rounded by a great multitude of people, he 
went up on the hillside, and when his Dis- 
ciples had come unto him he sat down and 
preached to them alone, “The Sermon on the 


courses of 
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Mount.” So there is excellent precedent for 
the preacher who goes to the multitude, ay 
well as for the one who quietly and faith. 
fully seeks to train a few for the serious 
duties of Christian living. Whichever of 
these two seems the ideal one, there js 
danger perhaps in both. 

The man who chooses the quieter and Jess 
public method will very often sacrifice op- 
portunities to wield an extensive influenes 
on the multitude with a sober but passionate 
message for righteousness. 
example of modesty and quietness may de. 
prive his followers of that assertiveness and 
initiative, without which the advance of the 
kingdom of God will be slow. An exclusive. 
ness may develop that is devoid of evap 
gelistic passion and missionary enterprise, 

On the other hand, the minister who seeks 
the crowd may become so enamored of the 
crowd that the individual becomes of little 
significante, and that the real passion for 
saving a man shall be lost in his eagerness 
to save a crowd. The invitation which is 
responded individual will 
disappoint when fifty are expected. It is 
hard for the preacher accustomed to hear a 
score of converts witness the good confes- 
sion in chorus, to have any considerable 
emotional thrill from hearing a single voice 
express faith in Jesus Christ. The man who 
preaches to the throng constantly, ought to 
pray that the throng shall be broken up 
into separate individuals in his own con- 
sciousness. The message which he delivers 
will be more truly the gospel message if 
this is achieved, and his, own personal con- 
duct will be less imperiled. It may Ye 
seriously questioned, if he ought not to hear 
the confession of every individual convert, 
instead of the chorus confession—this for 
the sake of the minister as much as for 
converts. The preacher who is impelled to 
address large congregations all the while 
is not to be condemned on account of mis- 
takes so much as prayed for. The large 
crowd has dangers for the preacher as well 
as for the layman. To the layman there 
may come irresponsibility, while to the 
preacher there comes responsibility of a new 
sort. Before, the preacher was responsible 
for his own integrity and the deliverance of 
a message at once sincere and true. But 
when he has become the minister of the 
crowd, there has come the new _ necessity 
for gripping and holding the crowd. Here 
is the danger—that his ideal may be lowered, 
his message attenuated, less serious, and 
more pleasing. This is the constant tempta- 
tion to fasten his grip more securely on 
the multitude. 

Many a young man just entering the 
ministry looks forward to the glorious time 
when hundreds and even thousands of people 
will sit with rapt attention before his pul- 
pit. Every young man whose face is fixed 
toward such a future should be careful lest, 
when such good fortune approaches, he may 
weaken in the presence of its mighty temp- 
tations. Let there be no ungenerous thought 
of the minister who, in faith and love, min- 
isters to the few, but let all pray that there 
may always be those who are great enough 
and true enough to reach the multitude, 
without themselves falling prey to the et 
snarements attendant upon the ministry of 
great influence. 


And his very 


to by only one 


a, 


4 


A. C. Fegart, superintendent of the evar 
gelistic department of the Chicago Chris 
tian Endeavor union, is leading that depart 
ment into larger fields of usefulness. He 
proposes to begin a systematic effort to 
reach 100,000 souls for Christ in a yea? 
All Endeavor societies are urged to © 
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ope rate. ' 
meetings, are mans to this end. 


shop ! po nape ite — 

g. E. Faris, of Texas Christian Univer- 
“+y, is taking work at the University of 
Chicago this summer. Mr, Faris will min- 

“_ 


ister to the church at Waukegan while here. 

Open air evening services are proving 
fruitful at Evanston. At a recent service 
0. F. Jordan, pastor, presented a stereopti- 
con lecture on “C hristian Work Among 
Immigrants.” The neighborhood surround- 
ing the church is becoming interested in 
these services. 

fhe slogan for our city work this year 
. 3.200. All offerings for home and city 
missions Will be credited to our city worn, 
excluding the two thousand dollars the 
\ (. M.S. already places here. The churches 
ave been apportioned and many have 
raised the needed amount. 

The United Charities of Chicago is making 
an appeal to our churches to assist them in 
arranging for the children of the tenement 
district a week’s visit in the country. In 
nast vears nearly 3.000 have been treated 
to this “midsummer country week.” For 
Summer Outing 
North 


information write: 
Department, United Charities, 167 

LaSalle St.. Chicago. 

Chicago will have a prominent place in 
the program of our next state convention 
to be held at Danville, Ill, Sept. 4-7. 
Hitherto our city has been overlooked, but 
it is now being recognized as a most strate- 
gie and important field. O. F., 
superintendent of city missions, and Will F. 
Shaw, Sheffield avenue, will present the city 


Jordan, 


vork before the convention. 
VAUGHAN DABNEY. 
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Bro. Geo, F. Duffy, of MeLean, began his 


new work at New Boston, July 16. 

Z. M. Brubeck, of Lawndale, in Logan 
County, could engage to preach for some 
church within reach half time. Write him. 
C. R. Piety, Hillsboro, desires to attend 
Eureka this fall and will do so if he can 
secure half time preaching within reach. 
Write him. 

Encouraging words are coming in concern- 
ng the state convention at Danville, Sept. 
1-7, Get ready to enjoy a great time. Send 
your preacher and his good wife, and a large 
delegagion. Urge the business men and 
church officers to go. It will give them a 
hew vision. 

A brother said to us recently: “I think 
you are too liberal in sending out stamped 
envelopes in your correspondence. I have 
flour or five ahead now, and I know of other 
preachers who have as many.” He evi- 
dently did not think out the logical con- 
clusion before he spoke thus. It means that 
he and the “others” have not answered our 
letters promptly and we had to write again 
and again before they answered. That is 
why the stamped envelopes have accumu- 
lated in his pigeon hole. Prompt replies 
would save our society a good many dollars 
in a year. 

Evangelists are very active at this time 
ot year making their dates for revival work 
this fall and winter, Churches, likewise, are 
looking out for the right men to hold their 
meetings. It is well to make your arrange- 
ments early and thus have time to make 
thorough preparations for the meeting. That 
is Important, 

The recent drinking cup law in this state 
Mas the effect of calling attention to the 


Reet: a hee : 
ore sanitary individual cup in the com- 
munion Service, 


Whether the law covers 
se or not it certainly gives the church 
& very broad hint, to sav the least. 


this ea 


Personal work, street meetings, 
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Uneeda Biscuit are the perfect 

soda crackers. The flour used must 
meet a perfect test. The very purity 
of the water is made doubly sure. Even 


the air in the mixing and bake rooms is 
filtered. The temperature and humidity of 

the atmosphere is accurately regulated toa uni- 
form degree. The sponge is kneaded by polished 
The baking is done in the cleanest of 
modern ovens. Then Uneeda Biscuit are 


paddles. 








packed fresh insthe purple and white pack- 
age that keeps them crisp and good from 
oven to table. Is it any wonder that 


are recognized as the 


National 
Cracker? 


Never sold 
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Historie old College with five large, modern buildings. Dorsey Memorial Hall, a 
$31,000 building just completed. Twenty college-trained, experienced teachers, Schools 
of Music, Art, Oratory, Business, Domestic Science. A Junior-College course leads to 


an A. B. degree; College, Preparatory and Special Courses are offered. 
tion to health and to character training. 
Home care. Best patronage. 


catalogue address 


Next session begins Sept. 12. 
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YOU WANT BOOKS 
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Church Life 


Any of our readers possessing copies of 
The Christian Century of August 11, 1910, 
will do the office a kindness by sending them 
issue containing Mr. 
Morrison’s London Christian 
Unity, for which there are still many re- 
, office files were inad- 











to us. This is the 
address on 


quests, Even our 
vertently encroached upon to meet the de- 


mand, 


4 series of evangelistic meetings are in 
progress at Erie, Pa. 
reports two ad- 


Thomas H. Popplewell 


ditions on July 16. 


G. H. Rowe will close his pastorate of 


two years at Shoals, Ind., on August l. 


H. M. Barnett and A. W 
a meeting at Hillsboro, Ore 


Shaffer are in 


Kansas Disciples will hold their annua! 


meeting this year at Parsons, October 2-5. 


John A. Armstrong has 
Felicity, Ohio, and will take the work at 


resigned at 


Mogadore. 


D. F. Stafford has closed his work at 
Watkinsville, Cal., to accept a call to 
Covina. 


D. F. Cross, for the past two years min- 
ister at Turon, Ind., has begun his new 
work at Greensburg, Ind. 

L. L. Shaw, who resigned at Raton, N. M., 
to accept a call to Beaver, Okla., began his 
work at the latter place on June 25. 

After a pastorate of eleven years, re 
Longston will close his work at Independ- 
ence, Kans., August 1. 

The congregation at Nowata, Kans., will 
erect a new edifice in the near future at a 
cost of $12,000. 


J. R. Middleton, for 
at Lewis, Kans., will close his work there 


seven years pastor 


this month. 


Work on the new church at Bloomfield, 
Ind., is progressing rapidly and the corner 


stone will be laid in the near future. 


G. H. Steed, pastor of Central Church, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.. has resigned and 
will continue his university work. 


} 


begin August l, at 
Douglass, Hend- 
rickson, will be assisted by Lawrence Wright 


of Des Moines, Iowa 


4 meeting will 
Kans. The pastor, S. E, 


I. G. Shaw, 


Newport, Ky., 


Church, 
has presented his resignation 


pastor of Central 
to his congregation It has not yet been 
accepted. 

R. W. 
at Hartsville, Ind., and will begin his work 
there immediately. This church has been 
without a pastor for some time. 


Stancill has accepted the pastorate 


Charles E. McVay, who is now in a meet- 
ing at Haigler, Neb., will assist George H. 
Nicol in a meeting at Red Oak, Ia.. later 
in the year. 

A. R. Adams, pastor of First Church, 
Saginaw, Mich., will deliver a number of 
lectures in northern Michigan this summer 
on the subject of “Christian Union.” 


The work in 


grow encouragingly. [wo more sites have 


Akron, Ohio, continues to 


been purchased recently and when buildings 
are erected Akron will then have six 


churches. 
The annual meeting of the Tipton (Ind.) 


County churches will be held August 6. A. 
B. Philputt, pastor of Central Church, In- 
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dianapolis, Ind., will be the principal speaker. 


Disciples of Stark County, Ohio, will hold 
their annual gathering on August 1, at 
Myers Lake, near Canton. I. J. Cahill will 
give the principal address. 

W. L. Barbee has completed his third year 
as pastor of First Church, Rockville, Ind., 
and has received the unanimous call of his 
congregation to remain with them another 
year. 

The church at Columbus, Kan., has ac- 
cepted the proposition of R. A. Long to give 
one-fourth of the cost of a new church 
building to cost not less than $40,000. Mr. 
Long was a member of this church while a 
resident of Columbus. 


C. A. Cole, pastor at Abilene, Kans., gives 
an encouraging report of the work there. 
The prayer-meeting services are well at- 
tended and the Sunday-schoo] has the larg- 
est average attendance in the history of the 


church. 


W. H. Hampton, pastor at Liberty, Ind., 
has received the unanimous call of his con- 
gregation to remain another year. Mr. 
Hampton’s pastorate has been very success- 
ful, there having been a number of acces- 


sions to the membership in the past year. 


The new church at Orangeburg, Ky., was 
dedicated on July 9. The pastor, E. L. 
Miley, was assisted by T. P. Degman, of 
Springdale, Ky., and W. T. Brooks, of La- 
doga, Ind. The indebtedness remaining on 
the building amounting to over four thou- 
sand dollars, was provided for. 


Broad Street Church, Akron, Ohio, where 
Lloyd H. Miller 


property and purchased a 


ministers, has sold its 
much more de- 
sirable site. 4 new building will soon be 
particular, and 
completed will be one of the _ best 


erected, modern in every 
when 


equipped enurehes in Akron. 


The annual County meeting of the Chris- 
tian churehes of Tipton County, Indiana, 
will be held in Carr’s Grove, near Hobb’s 
Station, on the Indiana Unien araction 
line the first Sunday in August. The follow- 
ing churches are represented in the fellow- 
Tipton, Windfall, 
Normanda, Independence, East Union, New 
Lancaster, the Chapel, Nevada, Kempton, 
Hobbs, and Curtisville. Preaching services 
will be held in the grove at 10:30 a. m. and 
3 p.m. Allen B. 
tral Church, Indianapolis, will be the 
preacher of the day. A most cordial invita- 


ship of this meeting: 


*hilputt, minister of Cen- 


tion is extended to the brethren of neighbor- 
ing counties to join in the fellowship of this 


meeting. 
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Courses in Religious Education 


For preachers, Bible-school and missionary 
leaders, and directors of teacher-training 
classes, boys’ clubs, association work, ete, 

1. The Psychology of Religion. 

2. The Philosophy of Religion. 

3. Comparative Religion. 

4. Principles of Religious Education. 

5. Methods in Religious Education (Ge 


A. Methods in Religious Education (Spe- 
cial). 

These courses are given full credit in both 
the College of Liberal Arts and the College 
of the Bible. Many other literary and Bib- 
lical studies are open to students of Re- 
ligious Education. For literature regarding 
these courses, address: 


Hill M. Bell, President 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Hamilton College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Standardized Junior College Course, requiring two 
years for a high school graduate to complete. — 

A shorter Preparatory Course for those not gradu- 
ates of high school, admitting, without examination 
to Vassar, Wellesley, ete. ‘ 

Faculty of 29, from Vassar, Yale, Wellesley, Colum- 
bia, Berlin, Leipzig, Paris, Cornell, The University of 
Virginia, The University of te 
Chicago, the New England 4 
Conservatory, etc. 

A faculty of seven teach- 
ing Music, Expression, and 
Art. A three-story gymna- 
sium; outdoor sports. 

A select student body. 
303 enrolled this year from 
21 states. 733 graduates. 

One of the Colleges of 
Transylvania University, 
founded in 1783. 

Grounds, buildings and en- 


















’ Se 
dowment heid in trust by an incorporated Board of 
Trustees, under the auspices of the Disciples of 
Christ. 

Larce, 
buildines, beated by steam from a central plant, 
and lighted by gas and electricity. 





shady, park-like campus. Five modern 


Home care. Culturai 


Delightful dormitories. 
Libraries, lab- 


surroundings and scholarly ideals. 
oratories, etc., fully equipped. 

Forty-third session begins Sept. 11, 1911. Write 
for catalogue. 


H. G. Shearin, A. M., Ph. D. (Yale), 
President 








BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. g@~Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, VU 





OWLDEN Sweet Tone : 
Far Sounding 
ronewunce perene 


AND SCHOOL 
AMERICAN BELL & FOUNDRY CO., NORTHVILLE, MICH 











Classical 
Science 


Ministerial 


Preparatory 
Commercial 
Music: 


Art 


Eureka, Illinois 





EUREKA COLLEGE 


A CO-EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION OF HIGHER LEARNING 


COLLEGIATE COURSES 


History and Economics 


OTHER COURSES 


Vocal and Instrumental 
Manual Training 
Public Speaking 


For further information address 


A. B. 
B.S. 
A. B. 
A. B. 


President, Eureka College 
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E. J. Fenstermacher of Bowling Green, Ky., 
has been called to the pastorate at Eliza- 
iethtown, Ky., to succeed D. W. Scott. 


First Church, Lafayette, Ind., is preparing 
series of evangelistic services to be 


for a 

bel next September. Herbert L. Yeuell 

will have charge of the meeting. 

Farle Wilfley, pastor of the Vermont 
Church, Washington, D. C., was 


Avenue a . 
elected a trustee of the United Society of 


Christian Endeavor at the recent convention 
at Atlantic City. He also delivered one of 
the principal evening addresses and presided 
at the Disciples’ Rally. 

George B. Stewart of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., has received a call to Jackson Street 
Church, Muncie, Ind., this pulpit having been 
made ‘vacant by the resignation of William 
Hf. Allen, who has accepted a pastorate in 
Melbourne, Australia. It is not kuown as 
yet whether or not Mr. Stewart will accept 
the eall. 

E. B. Wakefield, of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 


reports a good attendance of Disciples at 


Chautauqua this year, the Sunday service 
being largely attended. Mr. Wakefield, 


Herbert L. Willett and Miner Lee Bates have 
so far been the’ morning speakers. The 
Disciple headquarters are under the care of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Ford. 

The Disciple Sunday-schools of Indianap- 
olis will have charge of the school at Beth- 
any Park on August 6. Every effort will be 
made to make the school a model of modern 
methods in graded work, and each depart- 
ment will be in charge of an expert. These 
will be picked specialists from the fifteen 
churches of the city, and the Bethany As- 
sembly management has designated this 
date as “Indianapolis Day,” since the major 
portion of the attendance is expected to 
come from that place, owing to the interest 


and enthusiasm being worked up by the 
arrangement. However, it will be a great 
chance for the officers and teachers of the 


state to observe this remarkable gathering 
engaged in the new order of things. 


The following good report is from M. E. 
Chatley, pastor at Centerville, Ia.: “The Cen- 
terville Church has secured the 
J. Earl Morton as music director and finan- 
For awhile, at least, he will 
give his entire time to the work of the 
Until recently, he with the 
Emmons Evangelistic Co. as leader of song. 
The Methodist and Disciple churches have 
wiited in Sunday evening services on the 
court house lawn, during July and August. 
An audience of several hundred has at- 
tended these open-air services so far. We 
have just sent in our last contribution in 
redemption of our pledges to the foreign and 
state work. It has been a blessing to the 
Centerville church to assume the support of 
Mrs. R. D. McCoy at Tokyo, Japan, and of 
L. P. Kopp at Ft. Dodge, Iowa. ; 


Leslie Wolfe 
as follows: 
the new 


services of 
cial secretary. 


ehurch. was 


writes from Manila, P. L, 
“Sunday, May 2, dedicated 
hapel at Wawa in Cavite Province, 
making the second dedicated since January 1 
and the tenth since I took charge of this dis- 
tet (Tagalog Provinces) two and a half 
years ago. small structure of 
tipa and bamboo, the cheapest materials. 
Humble as it is, it represents much devotion 
and self-denial on the part of the little band 
% disciples there. It was beautiful to see 
the pride and rapturous joy the brethren 
took in their new church home. Many 
brethren came from neighboring churches, in- 
cluding several evangelists who spoke at 
their best. The fatted pig was killed and 
Tasted. A rich feast for both soul and 
body was enjoyed. It was a most happy 
“casion, a high tide of good cheer and 
‘weet Christian fellowship.” 


we 


This is a 
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Notes From the Foreign 
Society 
The China mission sends 
the one thousand mark. 
thousand and twenty-five. 
Seventy-eight baptisms 
Monieka, Africa. 


are 


sionary. 
about every three months. 
charge of a native evangelist. 


native evangelists of its own. 


J. C. Ogden, on the Tibetan border, writes 
that the 
people here will get tired of us, and our 
teaching, and look for the crowds to drop 
Today 
the chapel room was filled long before time 
to begin service, and I believe we had the 
largest crowd at regular service since the 
The 
death while the 
that the 


as follows: “We think at times 


off, but it seems to be the opposite. 


movement began December 19, 1909. 
crowded house was silent as 
lesson was given, and we pray 
seed sown today may spring up and grow. 

Rose T. Armbruster writes from 
Japan, as follows: 


for a Bible lesson. Among them 


old grandmother in her eighty-third year. 
She is expecting to receive baptism as soon 
as some one else is ready, for she is timid 
and does not want to be the only one to be 
Last Saturday she 
brought a friend, just the same age as her- 
self, to the meeting, that she, too, might 


baptized at that time. 


learn the way of life.” 
STEPHEN J. Corey, Secretary. 


word that the 
number of our Chinese Christians has passed 
We now have one 


reported at 
This church is only two 
years old and has never had a resident mis- 
The missionaries visit the station 
The work is in 
The Monieka 
congregation has sent out and supports sixty 


Akita, 
“Twice a month a group 
of neighborhood women come to my house 
is a dear 





Subscribers Wants 


Readers of the Christian Century find its 
columns valuable for advertising their wants 
is one cent for 
each word, with a minimum of thirty cents 
Cash must accompany 


or wares. The charge 


for each insertion. 
the order to save bookkeeping. 





DO YOU NEED HYMN BOOKS for 
Sunday-school? 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY Co. 


Church or 
Write for prices, care of M, New 





CHURCH CLERK: 


at 50 cents. 
Century Co. 


Do you need church letters? 
We furnish a well-designed letter in blocks of fifty 
Write us, care of X, New CurisTian 





J. M. LOWE, GENERAL EVANGELIST.—Chur 
Dedications, Special Addresses. 
1350 25th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Permanent address. 











between Chicago and St.Louis , 


For Time Tables and Fares Address: 
Agent 





(903) 15 








The Life 
of Jesus 


IN FIFTY-TWO LESSONS 


By Dr. Loa Ermina Scott 


A NEW TEXT BOOK FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S AND ADULT BIBLE 
CLASSES 








This book comes nearer meeting 
ALL the demands of both teacher 
and pupil than any biography of 
Jesus yet published. The style is 
graphic. The outlines are clean- 
cut. The book bristles with ques- 
tions—all pertinent and revealing. 
It has both flesh and bones—the 
skeleton and meat in proper pro- 
portion. It is the product of ex- 
perience. Dr. Scott is teacher of 
a successful Sunday-school class 
in the Disciples’ Church, at Cha- 
grin Falls, Ohio. She has been 
developing this book for years. It 
was not just written; it grew. 
The author’s scholarship is 
thorough and safe, never pedantic, 
always practical. 

INTRODUCTION BY PROFESSOR E. B. 


WAKEFIELD OF HIRAM COLLEGE 

“In her home congregation Dr. Scott 
sought in an unpretentious and resolute 
way to work out her ideal. With such 
opportunity as has been given her, her 
work has never been surpassed. For 
years she has held the largest and most 
interested class that her community has 
ever known; and to this very hour the 
solid interest has grown. 

“If her published lessons will only ex- 
tend her work and help to get more of 
real Bible teaching into our congrega- 
tions, they will most surely bless the 
world.”—Proressor E. B. WAKEFIELD, 
yof Hiram College, in the Introduction. 


WORDS OF PRAISE. 


I know of no book on the subject so 
mirably adapted to its purpose.—J. H. 
NER, Euclid Ave. Church, Cleveland, 

I shall take pleasure in introducing the work 
to my next class in the Life of Christ and in 
commending it to others.—PF. BURNHAM 
First Churchp Springfield, I). ; 

It contains just the kind of work we ought 
to be doing in our Young People’s and Adult 
classes.—O. W. Lawrence, Central Church, 
Decatur, Il. 

Her unusual ability and her practical expe- 
rience have helped her to meet the new and 
growing demand for just such a course of 

study,—Harris R. Cooney, Cleveland, 

Its arrangement is excellent. Its choice of 
material remarkable—as much for what is 
omitted as for the rich material included. ‘The 
questions at end of each of the fifty-two lessons 
reveal the teacher.—Jonn R. Ewers, East End 


ad- 
GOLD 


Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 

The beauty of the book is that it is an 
outline and cannot be used apart from the 
gospels themselves.—A. W. Fortune, Walnut 
Hills Church, Cincinnati. 

These fifty-two lessons may well serve as 
a training coures, and as such, the book is 
superior to any I have seen.—Perey J. Rice, 
El Paso, Tex. 





Price, 50c. In Quantities of 10 or More, 
40c Each, 


Published by 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN 


CENTURY COMPANY 
700 E. 40th Street 
Chicago 
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Studies in Social Reform 


And What to Do 


[hese lessons in Social Christianity, edited by Josiah Strong, who has done as much as 
any one man to enlist the modern church in the social enterprise, have awakened a_ response 
among wide-awake progressive pastors and church workers in all parts of our country. Back 
of Dr. Strong is an Advisory Committee of thirty leading representatives of the various 


denominations. Hundreds of groups—Men's and Women’s Clubs, Young People’s Classes, 


\dult Bible Classes, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. classes as well as prayer-meetings—have been 


using these lessons during the two years of their existence. 


So wide-spread has been the interest in this line of study that the Publishers of the Bethany 
Graded Lessons have made arrangements to co-operate with the American Institute of Social 


Service in supplying the maturer classes of our Sunday Schools with this literature. 


Beginning Next October. 


No one will take exception to the statement that these Lessons on Social Service are the 
most vital, timely, thought-provoking, reverent and satisfying treatment of the big problems of 


the social order that have ever been offered to Sunday Schools. 
And not the least of their value is that they elicit an interest at once in every one to whom 


their subject-matter is mentioned. New classes can be easily organized for this study. Old 


classes can be doubled and trebled! The Lessons fit up close to the every day life of the people. 





Look at These Live Subjects for the Fall Quarter! 
DANGEROUS AND UNSANITARY OCCUPATIONS AND CONDITIONS. 


OCTOBER: Accidents NOVEMBER: Sanitation and | DECEMBER: Tuberculosis. 
1. Christ’s Valuation of Life. Hygiene. 1. The Tuberculosis Crusade. 
2 ae Number of Ac- 1. Health a Christian Duty. 2. —_ Causes of Tuber- 
3. The Reduction of Accidents in 2. Unsanitary Occupations. 3. The Need of Education. 
Foreign Countries. 4. What the Church Can Do. 
4. What We Should Do. 5. Review of the Progress of the 
5. Employers’ Liability. 4. Housing and Sanitation. Kingdom During the Year. 


3. Sanitary Legislation. 

















These lessons are published in magazine form and issued monthly. The subscription 
price—50c a year—makes them less expensive than the usual adultdesson literature. 

Pastors and church leaders who wish to see the work start off in the autumn with zest and 
inspiration will recognize at once the value of starting these classes in the study of Social 
Reform. 

Send 5c in stamps for a single copy of the magazine. Do it now and begin at once to talk 


up the new program for the Fall Quarter! Address, 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 


700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 





